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EDITORIAL 
AN URBAN LIBERAL ARTS PHILOSOPHY 


The metropolitan college or university faces a crucial challenge in 
the next decade, a challenge not to be confused with the important 
problems of adequate financing, student participation, faculty unions 
and all the complexities that have mushroomed since World War II. 
Rather, the crucial challenge is to expand the liberal arts philosophy 
sothat the learning institution can meet the educational needs of the 
vast numbers in society who donot have the academic credentials for 
acceptance into our traditional degree programs. 

Many current reports inhigher education give due emphasis to that 
aspect of our program which has been designated "extended services" 
or "continuing education." These programs, for the most part, serve 
three distinct groups. First, there are those with expanded leisure 
time who seek educational experiences for a variety of reasons. Edu- 
cational programs which serve this group are designed not to require 
extensive academic work, but, rather, to afford the individual the 
opportunity to participate at his or her own level of input. The 
second group consists primarily of those who return for upgrading 
and expanding of their professional skills. Most students in this 
group already hold one or more academic degrees. Programs for them 
vary in degree of intensity from an afternoon seminar to several 
weeks of concentrated exposure and study. The third group is made 
up of those who turn to higher education for short courses that en- 
able them to increase their skills and, as a direct result, their em- 
ployment opportunities. For the most part, these students hold only 
high school diplomas with some minimal college attendance beyond. 
In industry, this third group describes those who are attempting to 
move into low-level management. Programs to serve them cover a 
wide scope, ranging from leadership training to increasing salesman- 
ship ability. Courses for both groups two and three are encouraged 
and often economically supported by industry. 

A closer look at these three groups reveals a striking similarity. 
Group one includes primarily middle class and upper class housewives 
and retired persons. This group has the time and money to expand 
its educational horizons, whether because of boredom or fulfillment 
of postponed dreams. Group two consists of middle to upper class 
business personnel, financed by company funds, seeking to improve 
or at least keep their professional responsibilities. Group three is 
made up mainly of those who are improving their skill so that they 
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can find their economic fulfillment in the middle to upper class. All 
three groups are composed of individuals who share in common a 
middle or upper middle class perspective. Inother words, all of them 
are persons who already have the skills and ability to function in our 
society in a successful manner. 

Those who have taught in more selective academic programs know 
that it requires less effort to teach the gifted andhighly motivated. 
Well motivated individuals will learn in spite of many educational 
limitations. The same is partially true of the three groups served 
by our programs in continuing education. For the most part these 
individuals least need our services, since the majority begin with the 
financial resources and interest to reach their educational goals. 
Those persons in group three conform to this generalization because 
they possess the ability to be successful in our society and will be- 
come successful because of their drive and the manner in which our 
society is geared to reward those who display this type of drive. 

We are not suggesting that the metropolitan college does not have 
the responsibility of serving these groups. Rather, we would support 
an expanding of these educational efforts. However, these groups 
should not be our only--or even our primary--responsibility in ex- 
tended educational services. The crucial challenge comes in offering 
educational opportunities to those in our society who do not have the 
orientation and training needed to function successfully in a society 
geared to rewarding those with the skills and drive of the former 
three groups. Those who can benefit most from the metropolitan 
institution are the masses of industrial workers, the blue collar 
workers, who often find themselves locked into their economic and 
social structures. 

What are the educational needs of this group and how can we best 
meet these needs? An essential part of education is to enable the 
individual to grow so that he can function as fully as possible in his 
environment. We know that our society is organized in a fairly com- 
plex manner, that it requires a significant level of competency in 
order to secure fully even its benefits. We have but to think of all 
the detail paperwork required to settle an estate, buy a house, cor- 
rect animproper credit rating--not to mention the lesser daily tasks 
of discovering how to deal with our children's adjustment problems 
or selecting the best product at the most reasonable price and rate 
of interest. If we add the red-tape of applying for unemployment or 
welfare benefits, then we begin to understand how this segment of 
our society is very much in need of acquiring skills and levels of 
understanding that will enable them to participate in a more func- 
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tional manner. When we consider seriously the cybernetic orientation 
of our culture, it becomes obvious that this need is increasing at a 
very rapid rate. 

As the higher educational industry, we should be in the best posi- 
tion for offering courses to this segment of society--courses that 
will enable them to develop the self-confidence and understanding 
which will allow them to cope more creatively with their problems. 
We would suggest further that these courses use a "case approach, " 
with the cases relating to real-life situations. Let us indicate four 
courses as examples. First, we would suggest a course dealing with 
problems of personal relationships. When we consider the increasing 
level of mental illness and divorce, the need for helping persons 
understand and adjust to others becomes very important. With the 
increase in leisure time and with the increasingly impersonal life- 
styles of the city, we recognize the potential benefit of such a 
course. 

A second course would deal with parent-child relationships. This 
course would compliment the first course; but, instead of placing 
emphasis on adult adjustment and interpersonal relations, it would 
emphasize understanding and assisting children in normal develop- 
ment. Such facts of life as the rise in mental illness among children, 
the problems of communication between generations, and the in- 
creasing difficulty of being responsible parents in our metropolitan 
society support the need for such a course, 

A third course could deal with the general area of personal finance. 
It would be essential to deal with the complex problems of how to 
budget money, how to make the most reasonable purchases, and how 
to secure interest rates which are the most favorable. The most 
important purchase this group will ever make is in the area of per- 
sonal real estate. We only need recall the billions of dollars lost by 
this segment of the population, recently attested to by former 
Secretary Romney before a Congressional Committee, due to real 
estate manipulation to see the need for this type of training. Such a 
course should also prepare the individual to understand and deal ona 
basic level with the legal structures of our society. Without such 
financial and legal protection, these individuals are at the mercy of 
forces which seek to take advantage of their limited power. With 
the fantastically increasing level of bankruptcy among the blue collar 
segment of society, such a course should prove of value to those 
participating as well as to the economy as a whole. 

A fourth course should assist the individual in understanding and 
participating in the governmental processes. Basic to our society is 
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the contention that full citizenship requires an electorate that votes 
on the basis of an understanding of the issues. But many issues have 
become so complex that many citizens with advanced degrees have a 
difficult time coping with them. Far too large a segment of society 
is especially vulnerable to the emotional appeals of the political 
demigod. Higher education must not continue to reserve understand- 
ing of the governmental process to the middle class. If the gulf 
between the blue collar group and an adequate citizenship participa- 
tion continues, the foundation of our evolutionary democracy may 
well be threatened, 

Having indicated the broad needs and the type courses to meet 
these needs, we must consider the problem of getting the people and 
the courses together. Instead of continuing with our traditional 
approach whereby the people come to us, we inhigher education must 
take the courses directly to the people. In the metropolitan area, 
these people are most readily found within the structure of industry. 
Higher education and industry have often worked together in mutually 
supportive programs, and there is no reason why this type of effort 
should not also succeed. Industry has learned that workers are more 
productive when they have personal self-confidence and a healthy en- 
vironment. Such workers not only produce in amore effective fashion 
but they also have abetter attendance and safety record. It is in its 
economic self-interest for industry not only to encourage but also to 
support financially such programs. Industry should be encouraged, as 
it has done inother educational efforts for its management oriented 
employees, to offer release-time and to pay for all or part of the 
courses. Higher education then can assist the blue collar worker 
"where he is" so that he may broaden his experience and become a 
more creative citizen. 

If the metropolitan institution is to meet this challenge, it will 
only be able to do so by expanding its liberal arts philosophy. Since 
the classical period, aliberal arts perspective has embodied at least 
two ingredients--often expressed in a variety of ways. We would 
express one ingredient as the assumption that there is an order, 
goodness and beauty by which individuals should attempt to guide 
their associations. The second ingredient assumes that when people 
are reared only within aninsular environment, their understanding of 
order, goodness and beauty will be limited. Thus, the task of educa- 
tion becomes the responsibility of exposing persons to other defini- 
tions of reality. In other words, the task of a liberal education is 
to liberate an individual from his limited perspective so he will have 
an expanded understanding of order, goodness and beauty. 
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Since the classical period, we also have taken this liberal arts 
philosophy and contended that it is primarily applicable to those with 
the academic credentials for acceptance into our traditional degree 
programs. In recent years this group has greatly expanded, as the 
size of the middle class has expanded. This expansion has occurred 
because higher education, under pressure, has come to understand 
that such expansion is good for society. In POLITICS, Aristotle tells 
us that "every community is established with a view to some good; 
for mankind always acts in order to obtain that which they think 
good." Higher education's view of "some good" must continue to 
expand in order to include the blue collar workers, for it is this 
group which will become increasingly disenfranchised in our computer 
oriented society. 

The challenge is before the metropolitan college or university. We 
must expand our liberal arts philosophy in order to meet the educa- 
tional needs of the blue collar group. Our efforts must be designed 
to enable this group to grow in order that they can function as fully 
as possible in their environment. The ultimate result of this educa- 
tional effort should be that the blue collar community will have its 
view of order, goodness and beauty expanded. In return this group 
will help to stimulate the entire society as it attempts to evolve a 
view of order, goodness and beauty which will be dynamic in our cy- 
bernetic future. For we must realize that a major limitation in our 
society is that all of us have more and more separated order, good- 
ness and beauty. By allowing and fostering this separation, those of 
us in education have given impetus to a lack of intellectual cohesion 
needed within our society in its constant search for a more humane 
future. 

Creighton Peden 

Callaway Professor of Philosophy 
Augusta College 

Augusta, Georgia 
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THE QUIXOTIC VISION--A MEMORANDUM ON THE 
INNOCENCE OF THE DEMOCRATIC IDEA 


Lloyd P. Williams 


Dost thou not know, my son, with how little wisdom the world is 
governed. Count Oxenstierna in a letter to his son (1648). 


I 


Since abandoning the serious study of Greek and Roman literature, 
Western man has become an inveterate optimist. Pippa's song at 
Asolo, "God's in his heaven--all's right with the world," well illus- 
trates our blithe confidence. Ironically, we got this way by accident, 
for in that tortuous journey to present prosperity, Western man 
slowly evolved four institutions--religion, science, education, and 
democracy--which unintentionally produced our pervasive optimism. 

Clearly, religion has been our greatest support. It has consoled 
many of our forebears, sustained many of us, and laid a foundation 
of hope for atranscendent hereafter. And the humanization of reli- 
gion, through the impact of liberal theology and the social gospel has 
cheered us as we contemplate the prospects of a better future here 
on earth. 

In the modern period science is, perhaps, the major institution upon 
which we have based our profoundest hopes. From the first insights 
of Roger Bacon, Francis Bacon, Copernicus, and others down to the 
precise and sophisticated minds of today, minds that skillfully 
manipulate the mathematics and chemistry of nuclear physics, has 
come an associated train of social - psychological-political thought 
that too often leads man to believe he is the master of his fate. 

Since the Renaissance, modern man has increasingly assumed the 
inevitable beneficence of education. He presumes the future is con- 
trollable in proportion to our degree of education and that man him- 
self is subject to ever-increasing improvement through education. 
Schooling is, in short, our best answer to the bedeviling problems of 
existence. American educational history clearly reveals this opti- 
mism. From Jefferson through Dewey to the missionaries of the 
Great Society there has scarcely been a challenge to this dream. 





Professor Williams is Chairman of Social Foundations of Education 
at the University of Oklahoma, Norman. He edited the Journal of 
Thought from 1969-1971. 
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Finally, broadening our faith and enriching our hopes have been the 
prospects of democracy--the generalized conviction and tradition in 
political affairs that we can govern ourselves, that we can do so 
effectively, that such an arrangement is better than any previous 
one, and that the good life for all is steadily enhanced by our reliance 
upon it. So intense has been this persuasion that the reform-minded 
educators of the past several decades have come close to making 
democracy a religion. 

But unfortunately, religion is principally an expression of hope, 
science is restricted to a narrow domain, the efficacy of education 
is questionable, and democracy is often little more than a utopian 
dream exploited by the predatory. In varying ways they have all de- 
ceived us, for aspirations remain unfulfilled as the world struggles 
from one crisis to another with little that we can identify as solid 
progress outside the realms of experimental science, medicine, and 
engineering. 


II 


Perhaps if we can strip ourselves of romantic illusion, it may be 
possible to see our human and political condition with some objectiv- 
ity. Especially resistant to serious examination is our optimistic, 
reflex defense of democracy. That much can be said for democracy 
is evident from literature as well as from actual historical perform- 
ance. Nevertheless, the theoretical and practical limitations are 
massive. Specifically, the vulnerability of democracy is a result of 
the involved social situation on the one hand and the deficiencies of 
man himself on the other hand --and the stress is abetted by their 
frequent interaction. 

From the social point of view several conditions cast doubt on the 
prospects for democracy. In the first place, knowledge today is too 
complicated and technical for most of us to master. There is just 
too much to know; our brains cannot compute fast enough, judge pre- 
cisely enough, or assimilate enough of the input to which they are 
subjected. Foreign policy, population, economic policy, environmen- 
tal degradation, inflation, and a hundred other difficult questions 
beset us. The result of this complexity is we often make decisions 
without adequate information, or perhaps make them with the wrong 
information, and just about as often as not draw the wrong inference 
from what appears to be perfectly clear and adequate information. 
In the second place, society needs order. The more technological a 
society, the more the interdependence; therefore, the greater the 
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need for order. Democracy is inherently a disorderly process. It is 
wasteful, conflict laden, and more amenable to noise and pressure 
than to rational determination of its needs. Disruption by strikes, 
political collusion, race riots, piracy by government officials or 
business, not to mention war and revolution, render it highly vulner- 
able. Disturbing yet confirming illustrations are found in the in- 
ability of the United States to solve the problem of depression (for 
what we did and do is "solve" it through military spending) as well as 
the political corruption obstructing a realistic assault upon inflation, 
unemployment, and the shortage of petroleum. The conclusion, no 
matter how distasteful, is that the more complex a society becomes 
the less effective democracy is as a method for identifying or re- 
solving its problems. In the third place, history is an unpredictable 
process, fraught with chance. Since we are scientific minded, and 
therefore cause and effect minded, the suggestion that history is a 
fallibilistic (Peirce's term for the absence of certainty) process 
entails implications we feel must be rejected. The principal one is 
that chance factors unpredictably upset our best calculations. They 
come when we least expect them; and if we are psychologically pre- 
pared for them, then their consequences are likely to be devastating, 
ironical, or both. What better illustration of a fallibilistic factor 
in history can we find than the absence of a good course in Asian 
geography at the Southwest Texas State Teachers College before 
World War II? Or, equally devastating, Dean Acheson's becoming 
Secretary of State when he wanted to be Solicitor-General. (The 
fallibilistic irony of this is that Acheson set the hard line leading 
America into the Asian morass of both Korea and Viet Nam. For 
documentation see Halberstam, THE BEST AND THE BRIGHTEST.) 
The chance factor is inescapable: the good turns bad; the desirable 
is wasted; the undesirable overwhelms us; our best efforts produce 
unanticipated disaster; victories prove defeats; and often friends 
prove deceitful. The list is endless; the irony ever-present. Hence, 
planning and leverage over the future so necessary for a modern, 
industrial state is usually beyond us, although our presumption is we 
have everything under control. Of all the forms of government open 
to man, democracy by its very nature is least likely to diminish 
political fallibilism, for it is inherently atomistic and therefore 
increases rather than diminishes the odds in favor of more chance 
factors intruding into the historical process. 
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III 


The argument isan old one, but nothing quite puts the presumptions 
of the democratic faith in perspective more incisively than a con- 
sideration of man's nature. Purely metaphysical debates about this 
question are not very fruitful, but a consideration of man as he re- 
veals himself in society and history is illuminating. 

Selfishness in the human race is and has been massive, well-nigh 
universal. Many human beings struggle against it, and some of them 
achieve a measure of conquest. Only a handful of saints have solved 
the problem. Nowhere is there evidence to suggest that the race as 
awhole is really interested in subordinating individuality to the larger 
human good, and unless such self-control becomes auniform trait of 
man, the prospects of democracy are doubtful. 

Allied to the foregoing thesis is the fact that mankind collectively 
is not, apparently, motivated to behave with generosity, integrity, 
and a sense of benevolence, all of which are essential to democratic 
behavior. Whether human motivation can be changed, permanently 
and fundamentally changed, is an open question. Suffering and catas- 
trophe doseem to induce at least limited inroads into human cupidity, 
but even insight derived from such experiences is often short-lived. 
Certainly a century of serious study of psychology--and twenty-five 
hundred years of serious study of ethics-- seem to have produced 
little difference in human behavior over the years. 

Noticeably underestimated by the optimistic advocates of democ- 
racy is man's easy corruptibility. This is a universal quality of man, 
although the Western liberal has consistently denied it when con- 
fronted with the affirmation or ignored it whenever possible. Fac- 
tually, St. Augustine and John Calvin come closer to an accurate 
description of what man is really like than have the modern students 
of sociology and anthropology, but our uncritical drive to justify our 
views by clothing them in scientific garb leads us to underestimate 
them. Buying and selling of offices--clerical, political, commercial-- 
is only too evident throughout our jagged history. No one can read 
seriously the history of the American government without being im- 
pressed, and perhaps overcome, by the extent to which privilege 
associated with class affiliation and money has dominated the course 
of our affairs. The fact is virtually no one can resist the lure of 
massive sums of money and power. Even the academic community, 
which should know better, has readily prostituted itself both to the 
American corporation and to the government. The ease with which 
professors can be bought is disillusioning. If one believes a corps of 
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honorable men is essential to train the young in the complexities, 
dangers, and possibilities of self-government, then this condition 
approximates disaster. 

Whether Freud is right -- that man is dominated by his "id, " irra- 
tional, self-serving, pleasure seeking or whether he is subject to a 
death instinct--are for me open questions. But there is little doubt 
that man takes pleasure, although the degree of pleasure seems to 
vary with cultural history, in violence, Threat, challenge, random 
violence, and organized war are pervasive human activities; they are 
also rewarding. Men often like them. And the complexities of modern 
life especially are conducive to violence for the simple reason that 
the more complex society becomes the more frustrations are induced 
inmen. This point needs italics, for modern society is inherently 
frustration-producing and is, therefore, necessarily violence-pro- 
ducing. Measured consideration of alternatives as well as that con- 
sistent reliance upon reflection necessary to democratic principle 
are likely to go by the wayside in such a world. 


IV 


Man's finiteness in the midst of infinite complexity renders his 
efforts puny when considered with reference to history; they are 
absurd when considered with reference to the cosmos. Every effort 
to produce a rational social system has failed. As most contempo- 
rary systems are some combination of the irrational, inhumane, 
predatory, or idealistic, there is scarcely any ground for assuming 
they will be permanent or, for that matter, even hoping one or more 
of them may be. Apparently man's struggle to achieve freedom and 
self-government is always thwarted, sooner or later, by the cupidity 
of those who would rather have luxury and power than life ina free 
society. The commercial classes in colonial America played a major 
role in promoting a constitutional government, although only grudg- 
ingly conceding a bill of rights. Today that same class appears to 
choose power and wealth above collective freedom. 

The story is old and repetitive. Nascent forces of democracy in 
ancient Greece were all but obliterated by the Age of Tyrants. Yet, 
one of the redeeming features of the human race is an occasional 
good man. Even during the long centuries of militaristic brutality 
characterizing the erosion of Roman civilization a good man would 
sometimes emerge. Unique is Marcus Aurelius, but even he could not 
eradicate the selfishness of his people and reverse the trend toward 
cultural suicide. Most ancient rulers, if our historical records are 
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accurate, neither understood nor expressed an interest in the ideal 
of self-government. Gibbon's long, dismal recitation--although an 
exciting and beautifully written narrative--of the extinction of 
Roman civilization is the best sociological laboratory study we have 
of man's motives and behavior. And the conclusion is simply that 
men are more interested in money and power than they are in freedom 
and self-government. 

Effective democracy is transitory and largely unpredictable. One 
condition is manageable size. My guess is, and this is purely a re- 
flective conjecture, that the democratic spirit necessarily breaks 
down when a group reaches a size that precludes mutual concern. 
Also, effective democracy is largely an accident. Those conditions 
making for success of the American experiment are readily available 
resources, protective oceans, vast tracts of rich land, and enormous 
good luck, Since our resources are running out, rockets span the 
protective oceans, the land is preempted, and there is no guarantee 
of good luck, our system of democracy seems to have passed its 
meridian. 

But even these conditions, if present, provide insufficient assur- 
ance. That quality which must exist in a people for democracy to 
work is not only a pervasive concern, permeated with compassion, 
but also a spirit mature enough to subordinate the presumed good of 
the individual to the larger good of the group. Paradoxically, democ- 
racy is possible only when men collectively recognize that the group 
is more important than any individual. Our self-assertive avarice 
makes this recognition all but impossible. 


Vv 


Assuming the foregoing analysis to be substantially correct, what 
conclusions, if any, can we reach? Perhaps one is that Camus is 
right: life is absurd. But even here we have at least two choices: 
to make a quick exit or to live with the absurdity. Assuming we 
choose the latter course, then several things seem to follow. 

For one thing, religion can offer varying degrees of hope and 
solace, but no earthly salvation. With no offense intended to the 
many fine theological minds of history, not to mention the saints 
and prophets, religion provides no cure for the human condition this 
side of the vale, only hope for the other side. We would be less de- 
ceived if we kept in mind the counsel of the book of Hebrews: "Faith 
is the substance of things hoped for and the evidence of things un- 
seen. '' This simple definition, apparently written by St. Paul, solves 
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many abaffling problem of religion, and it puts the whole problem of 
religion in a manageable perspective. 

Science has indeed been a great boon to man as it has enhanced our 
standard of living, facilitated our mobility and communication, ac- 
celerated industrial output, and illuminated many a dark corner of 
existence. But it sheds no light on the ultimate questions of life. 
Certainly one major reason for the contemporary disillusionment is 
man's belated realization that science for all its genius and creativ- 
ity can never provide an answer to those questions of value and pur- 
pose which all thoughtful men sooner or later ask. Science is ameans, 
not an end; it provides no final answers, nor even an intimation of 
them. 

Nor can education save us. Education has taught us to read, but 
as George Trevelyan noted in his ENGLISH SOCIAL HISTORY, it has 
not taught us how to distinguish what is worth reading. Further, 
education can free us from superstition, sensitize us to the beauti- 
ful, awaken us to the moral good, promote scientific skill, and make 
us aware of the genius preserved in literature -- all in a relative de- 
gree, of course. But education cannot save society; it can only pro- 
vide the tools whereby some few men may find some partial earthly 
fulfillment. The sense in which it can do this is through the cultiva- 
tion of insight--the principal function of the liberal arts. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the liberal arts are substantially dead, partly muti- 
lated by rejection of a commercially-minded public, but also per- 
verted at the hands of many who presumably espouse them. All too 
frequently the teachers of the liberal arts--the guardians--substi- 
tute "research" for insight, dogma for the illumination of alterna- 
tives, and affinity for the easy dollar rather thanpersistent loyalty 
to the mission of their guild. 

Democracy is not Nirvana or even the threshold of it. A demo- 
cratic social arrangement can contribute to human well-being and 
happiness, but it is not absolutely necessary for either. One can, 
and in the light of human reality must, find fulfillment within him- 
self, not in the external world of social-political-economic-educa- 
tional systems. All systems outside the family group vary. from 
ineffective to corrupt--and sometimes even the family exhibits 
these qualities. Neither educators nor the public should make democ- 
racy the "sine qua non" of life or the principal goal of education. To 
do so is adelusion. For all their extraordinary ability, in addition 
to the talent of a legion of like-minded colleagues, Dewey and Bode 
and the pragmatists misread the nature and condition of man. They 
were seduced by the lure of human intelligence; they committed the 
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fallacy of excessive reliance upon reason; they did not understand the 
abuse and irrationality following from the deification of process. 
What reason and intelligence do is to offer us varying degrees of 
understanding and happiness. Neither provides a cure for the human 
condition, 

How then should we govern ourselves and by what philosophy should 
we live? The form of government itself makes very little difference; 
the spirit in which it is operated is the key. Conducted with kind- 
ness, generosity, and a view to the good of all--then any one form is 
just about as good as any other form. With the absence of these 
qualities, then one form is just about as bad as any other form. 

As to a philosophy for living, we should first consult those who 
have gone before us-- Lao-tsu, Plato, Aristotle, Marcus Aurelius, 
Jesus, St. Augustine, St. Thomas, Calvin, Montaigne, Hegel, Rous- 
seau, Emerson, and others--and then consult our own hearts. We 
should always tell the truth, be loyal to our families and friends, 
serve our country in whatever constructive ways we can, and hope 
that the future may bring us all to a better world than we have known. 
There may be one, but I know of no better way to counter the foolish 
presumptions and puerile optimism of the quixotic vision than to try 
to live by the foregoing philosophy. 


VALUE AND LE SENNE'S THEANDRIC RELATION 
Bernard P. Dauenhauer 


In both OBSTACLE AND VALUE! and LA DECOUVERTE DE DIEU, 2 
Rene Le Senne argues that the experience of value makes sense only 
if there is an Absolute God who is simultaneously both immanent in 
and transcendent to us. He calls this peculiar immanent-transcendent 
relation the theandric relation. This relation is not merely a logical 
connection. It is an existential process, an operation rather than a 
state, whose sense unfolds in the course of each man's life. In this 
article I want first to explicate Le Senne's characterization of God 
and the foundation for such a characterization. Then I will assess 
Le Senne's position. 





Professor Dauenhauer is in the Philosophy Department, University 
of Georgia. 
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Le Senne calls attention to the experience of deciding, an experi- 
ence which is both found in and constant throughout each man's life. 
Every given is investigated to determine whether it is of value or 
not. "Thus at every intersection of my life and of all life, intellec- 
tual or moral, imaginative or affective, there is one and the same 
requirement which attends us, namely the requirement toevaluate.""3 

An investigation of whatever is found to be of value shows that 
every value has the following characteristics, the first two of which 
indicate value's immanence in man's world and the third of which 
indicates that the origin of all particular values is transcendent to 
man's world: 

1) "It is characteristic of every value that man does not create 
it." Man discovers values. Man does attain value through his own 
effort but his effort does not make value. His effort simply pre- 
pares him to have value impinge upon him in such a way that he must 
acknowledge it to be a value. Le Senne calls this characteristic the 
exteriority of value. 4 

2) "Every value requires someone to receive it and concretely ex- 
perience it." Thus every value is empirical and is determined by the 
spatio-temporal conditions in which it manifests itself and by the 
structure and preferences of the subject who receives it. There is 
no particular value that is not merited by its recipient. This is 
value's interiority.5 

3) "Paradoxically, no particular value can preserve its own value if 
it is limited to itself, for it is then discredited by its own contin- 
gence." But an absolute value of unqualified unity and infinity is 
intrinsically beyond our grasp, for it necessarily escapes all determi- 
nation. In spite of this paradox, however, we do act to attain value 
in anumber of ways, and in doing so, "we postulate the reality of the 
absolute origin of all values in the sovereignty of the primary value; 
but the peculiarity of this primary value is that, by reason of its 
transcendence, it exceeds every graspable value. "6 

We further see that not only is our personality, that unique foun- 
dation for both receptivity and activity, a value, but that it isa 
value without which we could not concretely experience any other 
value. The sovereign or absolute value can thus be seen to be personal, 
and its personality is acknowledged when it is called God. The rela- 
tion between man as finite subject of value and unitary, infinite 
Absolute Value or God is the theandric relation. 

Le Senne claims that his position is strengthened by reflection on 
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what he considers to be the basic attitude which a man has toward 
his own life, namely confidence. Our confidence is based on our past 
experiences of value, and at the same time confidence always thrusts 
beyond any finite vindications of itself. As a consequence, one can 
say that confidence shows value to be both immanent and transcen- 
dent. Confidence rules out the tragic, because we have had in the 

ast sufficient proof of the purposiveness of life. Likewise it rules 
out quietism, since future human life can be helped only through our 
effort to discover value. Thus confidence shows both the exterior 
and the interior aspects of value's immanence. But since confidence 
thrusts beyond all of its finite vindications, it points to the tran- 
scendence of absolute Value as its supreme source. 7 

Specifically, man's confidence is sustained by the immance of 
values encountered in the experiences of finding truth, order, beauty, 
and being able to love and to live by ethical principles. But what 
prevents man's confidence from being certitude is negative value. 
On the one hand, inasmuch as every positive particular value is in- 
complete or defective, it is infected with negative value. On the 
other hand, “negative value, e.g. in the form of anguish or loss, is 
sometimes present in its own right.® This negative value prods man 
to acknowledge Value as transcendent to any particular value. 

Value as transcendent, or as Le Senne calls it, the Transcendent, 
is not without value for us. Precisely because the Transcendent is 
beyond us it prevents us from being saturated by any particular value 
or satisfaction. As a consequence of preventing us from being satu- 
rated by any particular value, the Transcendent is: (a) the condition 
of our liberty, of our capacity freely to develop ourselves and to 
relate ourselves to others; (b) the condition of our tension, the thrust 
to move beyond each and every particular value; and (c) that which 
stimulates us to maintain the purity of our spiritual life, for "tran- 
scendence joins a lesson in humility to an invitation to effort. "9 

Thus on the basis of his descriptions of value and the universal 
activity of evaluating as well as of the intimate and primitive ex- 
perience of confidence, Le Senne holds that he can postulate a su- 
preme, Absolute Value who is a personal God. This God is related to 
man in what Le Senne calls the "theandric relation. " 

When one sets out to characterize this God, he must make certain 
that the attributes claimed for God are compatible with what one 
concretely experiences when he encounters value. Thus Le Senne is 
led to assert: "God is God-with-us or there is no God. "10 However 
incomparable God is to man, God can only be as Value. And Value 
which was radically hidden, radically non-creative, or radically in- 
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efficacious would be valueless. It could not even be named. The 
notion of an exclusively transcendent God, of God-without-us, is 
nothing but a fiction-limit, a "transcendental myth, "11 

This realization requires Le Senne to reinterpret two traditional 
attributes of God, namely perfection and infinity. According to Le 
Senne, the description of experience léads us to acknowledge that 


‘ God is both infinite and finite. Insofar as God is Absolute Value and 


the principle of all particular values, he must be infinite. But since 
there is no value except value in experience, and this includes the 
value of the Transcendent, all value, even Absolute Value, must 
somehow be assimilable by us. God wills the world and its values by 
virtue of his infinity. But he can only so will if he allows himself to 
be related to the world. In willing the world he becomes God-for- 
the-world. In willing man he becomes God-for-man. God could not 
will the world and man without submitting to the finitude arising 
from them, 12 

Nonetheless God's finitude does not spring from any indigence on 
his part. It springs exclusively from God's love for man's initiative 
and the world in which man's initiative expresses itself. "God is 
therefore finite only by reason of and for the sake of our limita- 
tion. "13 Nevertheless he is finite as well as infinite. 

In asomewhat similar fashion, God-with-us necessarily manifests 
himself under a duality of aspects which constitute an antinomy. 
The primary antinomy under which God presentshimself is the antin- 
omy of divine perfection and infinity. 14 


By attributing perfection to God at the summit of the hier- 
archy of determined perfections, one signifies that there is 
no structure which has not proceeded from him. His perfec- 
tion requires that there be nothing existent...which is for- 
eign to him. For he would be imperfect if he lacked whatever 
this foreign existence might be. But this apotheosis of de- 
termination in God cannot suffice.... 'The perfect is the 
past which has died in its own achievement, "15 


As perfect, Godis static, the unmoved Mover, the uncaused Cause, 
the Necessary Being on which all contingent beings depend. But God 
surpasses every determination. "He exists only by surpassing at 
each instant and from every point of view everything which he is."16 
It is this surpassing of all determinate perfection which is named 
when it is said that God is infinite. 

Given this interpretation of God's finitude, infinity in its two 
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aspects, and perfection, and given man's experience of value as that 
which he both discovers and confidently seeks to actualize, the the- 
andric relation is not merely a conceptual formulation defining a 
static, structural connection between the abstract terms, the human 
and the divine. Rather the theandric relation describes the intimate 
process of the intercourse between concrete men and a living God, 
whether this intercourse shows itself in the form of a man's rejec- 
tion of God or communion with him. Le Senne summarizes the sense 
and basis of the theandric relation thus: 


... Having seen that value presupposes a more than human 
principle, at once transcendent to and immanent in man, will 
one deny that value needs God to convey it? If value must 
necessarily express the Absolute and if, further, value is 
necessarily accessible to us, since it would be equally illusory 
if it were only of our own making or if it were absolutely 
foreign to us, it must be either determination or existence. 
Since value defines itself in opposition to determination, it 
is as existence that it must be accessible to us. Since it 
unites the Absolute and us without any mediation, value pre- 
supposes a homogeneity between God and us, i.e., person- 
ality. 17 


II 


The first point which must be kept in mind in assessing Le Senne's 
account of the theandric relation is that his analysis does not pro- 
vide a proof for the existence of God. Rather his analysis lays a 
philosophical foundation for and justification of faith and hope ina 
personal God who is Absolute Value. How secure is that foundation? 

The most important result of Le Senne's investigation is that it 
forces a re-assessment of what can be called the humanist objec- 
tion18 to the acknowledgment of the existence of God. The humanist 
objection maintains that the existence of God, whether God is con- 
ceived of as either immanent in or transcendent toman and the world, 
is incompatible with man's having a role in the establishment or con- 
servation of value. In short, if God exists, then man's life is ulti- 
mately devoid of any significance for which hehimself is responsible. 
By developing his conception of Absolute Value directly on the basis 
of adescription of the concrete experience of Value, Le Senne has 
convincingly called this argument into question. Le Senne's descrip- 
tion of the characteristics of values, namely the interior and ex- 
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terior immanence and the transcendent reference of each particular 
value, 7s persuasive. If value does indeed have the characteristics 
ascribed to it by Le Senne, then there is no incompatability between 
acknowledging the existence of a God who is as Le Senne conceives 
him and maintaining that man has arole in both establishing and con- 
serving value. If Le Senne's doctrine of, the theandric relation is to 
be attacked successfully, one would have to show that either his 
description of value or his characterization of God is defective. 
Given the processive character of the theandric relation uniting man 
and God, the standard humanist argument that if God were to exist 
then man would be amere puppet, and since man isnot a mere puppet, 
then there must be no God is untenable. 

Nonetheless, neither Le Senne's characterization of God nor his 
description of value is immune to criticism. I will confine myself 
here to a critique of his description of the experience of value, for 
that description provides the foundation for his doctrine of God. 19 

Le Senne says that every particular positive value is interwoven 
with negative value and it is the negative value, which is indeed value, 
that initiates the movement from immanence to transcendence, 20 

From Le Senne's standpoint, it cannot be said that I entirely pro- 
duce negative value. But can I be said to merit it, as I merit posi- 
tive values? Apparently Le Senne would say yes. Now since God as 
Absolute Value is the absolute source of all value, and since negative 
value is still value, then God must be involved in the actualization of 
every particular negative value. Every concrete evil fits Le Senne's 
definition of negative value. Even if one is not disconcerted at hav- 
ing God implicated in the actualization of actual evils, it is hard to 
see that Le Senne can admit this and still characterize God as per- 
fect, i.e., as being in a condition of stable, complete unity. Even 
if in the processive unfolding of the theandric relation all negative 
values are subsumed under one or more positive values, one is hard 
pressed to show that the theandric relation authorizes one to main- 
tain a fixed and definitive divine perfection. The traditional problem 
of evil still rears its stubborn head. 

Further, the very fact that one has to acknowledge the experience 
of negative value weighs against the preeminence Le Senne accords to 
the sentiment of confidence. Even granting that confidence is a 
primitive and pervasive sentiment, should one not, in the face of 
negative value, admit an equally primitive dread or anxiety? Con- 
fronted with Absolute Value as source of both positive and negative 
value, does not man's encounter with God-with-us give rise to the 
complex sentiment of confidence-dread, to a sentiment analogous to 
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Rudolph Otto's description of the holy as that which inspires both 
compelling attraction and terrifying dread? Why is God not a menace 
as well as acomfort? In short, Le Senne's emphasis on confidence 
is excessively optimistic. 21 Such optimism is not warranted by the 
description of the experience of value. 

These criticisms and difficulties concerning the coherence of Le 
Senne's characterization of God notwithstanding, Le Senne has shown 
that, precisely on the basis of man's experience of value, there is 
room for faith and hope in a personal Absolute Value, viz., God. And 
this God in whom I hope and believe is one who I hope is inliving com- 
merce with me. In fact, it is reasonable to hope that I can enter 
into full communion with him. Though Le Senne's hope, and he him- 
self is aware that his analyses terminate only in hope, 22 tends to 
look suspiciously like certitude, he has shown that one is not forced 
to hope against hope. Further, and no less importantly, he has shown 
that the only God in whom Ican hope is one to whom Iam processively 
related. 

The significance, then, of what Le Senne has done is that he has 
developed, precisely on the basis of the description of man's con- 
crete experience of value, not an argument to prove the existence of 
God but a conception of God in whose existence man can reasonably 
hope. In so doing he has raised the intriguing possibility of thinking 
together transcendence and immanence. For the reasons I have indi- 
cated I think that his own account is still biased in the direction of 
immanence.23 But regardless of the weaknesses in his own formula- 
tions, the orientation Le Senne has provided deserves exploration. 
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ALIENATION AND THE COLLEGE PROFESSOR 
John D. Pulliam 


Historically and traditionally, universities have created and sup- 
ported innovative ideas, alternative plans of action and criticism of 
the "status quo." The institutions of higher learning were on the 
cutting edge of those intellectual and social movements which cumu- 
lated in significant social change. Ideas far too radical to be toler- 
ated in industry and government were given protection and nourish- 
ment in university communities. The campus not only gave birth to 
new concepts, it also provided a shielded laboratory where they could 
be tested against opposing arguments in the academic arena. In such 
aclimate the professor felt himself to be part of the "avante-garde" 
of social change. Often those scholars who participated in the crea- 
tion and examination of theoretical ideas felt no need to engage in 
political activity outside of the university. Eventually the university 
had its influence so that faculty members believed they had done 
their bit for the advancement of civilization. 

Professor Pulliam is in the Department of Social Foundations, 
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history and futurism. 
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It is absurd to argue that the university no longer gives birth to 
fresh ideas or that it has no role in social change but it is equally 
absurd to conceive of the university as it was in times past. The 
nature of the institution has changed dramatically in the past few 
decades, change which has drastically altered both the performance 
expected of the professor and the professor's attitude toward his 
institutional role. There are many reasons for the alteration in the 
role of the university. Among the most significant are anti-intellec- 
tualism, materialism, economic influence, increased urbanization 
and industrialization, a larger population with a greater proportion 
attending college and utilitarianism expressed in terms of efficiency 
in higher learning and service to other social institutions. 1 

Chiefly because of these factors, the modern university in indus- 
trial nations has become an institution without a soul. It is modeled 
upon an industrial form which stresses credit hour production, sys- 
tems analysis, efficient use of space and materials, cost factor per 
graduate and accountability. Students are recruited as raw materials, 
processed through the machinery of curriculum and marketed exactly 
like any other commodity. Universities compete for student ma- 
terial, seek lowest costs in servicing that material and measure 
their success according to the number of graduates produced. If 
these graduates find jobs in the industrial marketplace, universities 
are satisfied that their mission has been fulfilled. Upon these con- 
ditions, administrators behave exactly like their counterparts in 
industry. Faculty members soon learn that success and even survival 
requires that they accept their roles as defined by the organization. 
Professors adjust to the reward and punishment system of the uni- 
versity. They accept large classes, publish whatever they can, serve 
on endless committees and spend a great deal of time attending to 
the trivia which is spawned by all organizations. If the individual 
chafes at the pressures, he must either succumb, resist them, try 
to change them or move on. 

During the 1960's (in many ways a unique decade for education) 
campuses erupted with violence. Students protested against large 
classes, the impersonal nature of the university, courses lacking 
relevance for modern life, social apathy, the Viet Nam war and 
general corruption in American life. Numerous professors, secure 
because of plentiful jobs, rising salaries and fat federal grants 
joined the protesters. Role expectations were altered as large num- 
bers of faculty descended from the ivory towers of scholarship to 
join the student activitists. Some actually participated in demon- 
strations and riots, others contributed to the oratory and literature 
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of protest, still others formed organizations aimed at challenging 
laws, defending youth from established power, calling attention to 
discrimination or demanding public action. 

The '60's are now history. Gone are the days of easy tenure, 
plent iful government grants, increasing student enrollments, regular 
salary increases in excess of inflation and more college teaching 
positions than available candidates. With a buyer's market in higher 
education, closing of smaller colleges, budget cuts in almost all 
universities and the loss of federal support, professors lost their 
security. Whether or not loss of state support is a direct result of 
campus violence, faculty members no longer care to be identified 
with protest groups. The highly critical and vocal assistant profes- 
sor without tenure has been replaced with a bland young man who is 
quiet, scholarly and almost damnably inoffensive. He is available 
for every meeting, willing to accept any assignment and his behavior 
is modified readily on cues of the administration. In short, the new 
staff member is an organization man.3 Even the old guard stands 
less securely on its rank and tenure than before. Ranking full pro- 
fessors are subject to having their loads increased and their support 
reduced. When programs or whole departments are eliminated, ten- 
ure gives no protection. Rewards and punishments in universities 
today are just as effective as they are in factories. When students 
describe the modern university as agiant "Skinner box" where operant 
conditioning prevails, they may fail to realize that those who control 
the shock grid and feed box (the professors) are themselves con- 
trolled by the university organization. 4 

Institutional reward systems are geared to the good of the organi- 
zation as defined by those who make policy. Professors nolonger are 
deeply involved in university policy, it rests instead with the admin- 
istration, the board of regents and the legislature. While a univer- 
sity president may work to gain as much academic freedom for his 
faculty as possible, he is apt to curtail that freedom when it begins 
to encroach upon grants, gifts and appropriations to the institution. 
When activities of individual professors appear to run counter to 
the vested interests of business and the power elite, the university 
usually disclaims responsibility for the action. The university may 
provide the professor with the freedom to examine, investigate and 
conclude what he will do about the society but it is most unlikely that 
the university itself will publicly support views which the established 
powers regard as dangerous or radical. The university teacher is 
thus caught upon the horns of a dilemma. As C. Wright Mills puts it: 
"The intellectual who remains free may continue to learn more and 
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more about modern society, but he finds the centers of political 
initiative less and less accessible. . . ."° 

It is hardly surprising that the college professor feels the same 
alienation that is so much a part of today's culture. Mass society 
creates both alienation in the individual and a desperate need for re- 
assurance at the same time.® As Melvin Seeman clearly points out 
in "On the Meaning of Alienation," modern man suffers from feelings 
of powerlessness, meaninglessness, anomie, isolation and self- 
estrangement. 7 

Powerlessness takes many forms but it always includes the belief 
by the individual that his own behavior will not determine and may 
not even influence the outcomes he desires, This is seen in voter 
apathy, the concept that an employee cannot alter the course of a 
company, and the belief that personal values have no relation to 
events that shape men's lives. At its worst, powerlessness may 
result in fatalism or a "que sirre sirre" attitude toward the world. 
Professors have long felt some degree of powerlessness in reference 
to government, business and attitudes of the masses but until re- 
cently they believed that they could control the university. Today 
the university is solarge, so impersonal and its internal power struc- 
ture is so far removed from the rank and file of its staff members 
that the professor often feels powerless within the institution he 
serves. His own behavior may determine whether or not he obtains 
rewards and reinforcements but he may not be able to alter the cri- 
teria by which success is measured. Utter helplessness in the face 
of forces apparently beyond one's control is psychologically damaging, 
whether that helplessness is real or imagined. 

Meaninglessness is reflected in lack of clarity on the part of the 
individual as to what he ought to believe. If one cannot be confident 
about the choice of alternative explanations of current problems or 
disasters, it is difficult to understand the world of today or to pre- 
dict the future. An extremely rapid rate of change and a commensu- 
rate loss of faith in governments and other institutions leaves men 
adrift in asea of conflict. Like others today, the university pro- 
fessor may make little sense out of the world ingeneral. A commonly 
used alternative is to turn energy and attention into the area one 
understands best. If the world is beyond the professor's capacity to 
understand, at least he is at home in his own discipline. Of course 
with the knowledge explosion, disciplines become narrower and more 
specialized and therefore more out of touch with other specialities 
and with reality. Can a university consist of specialized scholars 
unable to communicate with one another or with the outside world? 
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Anomie is a third kind of alienation. It is defined as a condition in 
which common values have been submerged in a mass of private in- 
terests. Where culturally prescribed goals and values are not con- 
gruent with the means of success, there is a strong tendency to 
achieve success by any available means. Values of the Protestant 
work ethic, while still verbally supported, are cast aside in favor of 
more pragmatic norms, An expectancy develops that behavior not 
sanctioned by society or institutions is required to achieve goals. 
Honesty does not always pave the road to success. In universities, 
professors may find time spent writing carefully prepared résumés 
is more profitable than real scholarship or that using students as 
researchers to produce material which the professor can publish 
takes precedence over teaching. Both universities and professors 
claim these practices are foreign to their natures but there is ample 
evidence of their existence all the same. 

Isolation of the intellectual from popular social standards is not 
new in higher education. The stereotype of the scientist locked away 
in his mysterious laboratory or the professor living totally in a world 
of scholarly values is, like any stereotype, overdrawn. Nevertheless 
university teachers often assign low priorities to goals that the 
general society values highly. Together with other forms of aliena- 
tion, isolation may cause the professor to communicate less, make 
fewer efforts to understand the members of his community who 
exhibit different life-styles and reject values accepted by the aver- 
age citizen. 

The form of alienation called self-estrangement causes a person 
to be isolated from himself. This occurs when the person is used by 
others or by the organization as an instrument. Teachers often are 
expected to play roles that conflict with their own self images. The 
professor who tells administrators what they want to hear is apt to 
suffer a loss of self respect. As persons use others and themselves 
as instruments to accomplish alien ends (that is, the institution's 
ends) they suffer aloss of intrinsic meaning and pride in work. Work- 
ing only for a salary or depending wholly on external rewards to give 
meaning to activity has long been one of the misfortunes of indus- 
trial society. Today it plagues the university community as much as 
the large business corporation. 

If the college professor suffers from some or all of the symptoms 
of alienation, what course can he follow? Retreat into scholarship 
makes him even more isolated from the world while the scholar's im- 
pact on that world appears to be slight indeed. Knowledge is pro- 
liferating at so rapid a rate and in so many areas that experts have 
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great difficulty communicating with one another. It is verydifficult 
to find a unifying principle in modern higher education. The typical 
liberal arts college lacks clearly defined goals. It offers a smorgas- 
bord of courses bound together by no theoretical framework. Stu- 
dents find modern universities lacking in coherence because each sub- 
ject field is considered a specialized discipline with little or no rela- 
tionship to other areas. As scholarship grows more specialized, 
fragmented and incomprehensible, it is less and less satisfying be- 
cause it has no meaning outside of itself. If the student is frus- 
trated by courses that lack relevance, so is the professor frustrated 
by the narrowness of his work. There are rewards for detached, 
dispassionate scholars but these rewards do not support the whole 
man. Church-related colleges and universities of an earlier period 
had clearcut philosophies, modern ones have none. The growth and 
success goals of modern universities are theoretically void and do 
not deserve to be called philosophies. 8 

Man exists as a unit of society. By himself he is isolated and his 
activity lacks real meaning. Only as he collaborates with others does 
man become fully human. The professor who adopts the goals of the 
institution may get ahead in the university but he must look else- 
where to find real meaning for his existence. 

The climate is therefore right for political activity on the part of 
university teachers. By banding together in political organizations, 
inter-disciplinary professional groups or unions, the professors find 
a medium through which they can express themselves without the 
restrictions of the university administration. They may be able to 
alter the course of the university or at least challenge the positions 
defined by policy makers. Much more is involved than collective 
bargaining, tenure, academic freedom and the like. College and uni- 
versity teachers are struggling to gain some measure of control over 
the university itself. They are seeking anew approach to making 
their influence felt within the institution and demanding a more ac- 
tive role for the university in social change. In this way the profes- 
sor can regain some measure of power and overcome part of his 
alienation. For these reasons it seems safe to predict that the age 
of political activity for the college professor has only just begun. 
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Expanding Educational Opportunity. Bringing blacks and other 
minorities into the American mainstream largely by increasing their 
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access to higher education, seems to be a continuing trend as the 
bicentennial of the declaration of independence approaches. The U.S. 
early led the world in the expansion of educational opportunity. 
Despite progress elsewhere, the recent acceleration of educational 
opportunity in the U.S. is still striking. 

The New Elites. Historically, leadership and the professions were 
restricted to the children of noblemen and landowners; then upper 
middle class youths were admitted as that class grew rich from the 
industrial revolution. The elite ranks have expanded in this century 
to include first the children of waves of immigrants and now the 
children of blacks, chicanos, American Indians, poor whites, and 
other deprived groups. The educational gateways to opportunity have 
been the land grant colleges, state universities, community colleges, 
and hosts of federally aided programs. Some wonder if the emerging 
of these newly educated (the rakings from the rubbish, as it were) 
has not harmed the concept of advancement by merit. Mobility, 
status, and power have traditionally been rewards for ability, ambi- 
tion, hard work, the other so-called Puritan virtues, some luck, and 
increasingly educational attainment. 

Evolution, Not Revolution. The move for equality of educational 
opportunity, for its being politically mandated and federally en- 
forced, is in line with the historic extension of human rights. The 
move seems to be anational response aimed at forestalling the revolt 
which threatened in the burned out urban ghettoes in the summers of 
1967 and 1968. At any rate, responses tothe black protest movement 
inrecent years amount to ahistoric change in policy. This accommo- 
dation approach of evolution rather than revolution has evoked some 
sharply debated educational trends. 

Compensatory Education. President L. B. Johnson inherited, added 
to, packaged into laws, and secured Congressional passage of recom- 
mendations made by education task forces which President J. F. 
Kennedy had initiated. To redress historic wrongs and to make up 
for past neglect, school desegregation, the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity's Project Headstart and the Job Corps, the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965, and hosts of similar federal school 
programs gave minority groups, especially blacks, extra educational 
opportunity to aid their competition for place in America. 

Affirmative Action. Then came a transition from giving extra 
help to making mandatory the rights of minorities. This shift began 
with an executive order of 1965 which prohibited discriminatory hir- 
ing in any enterprise using federal funds. Such employers have had 
to hire preferentially from among the disadvantaged or to provide 
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special training so that they can qualify for jobs. Aimed initially at 
the skilled trades (especially in construction) which excluded blacks, 
this affirmative policy was extended in the early 1970s to compel the 
hiring of minorities as well as women by quotas on college and uni- 
versity faculties. 

Open Admission Universities. Mandatory hiring of minorities was 
paralleled by demands for open admission to colleges and universities 
by unqualified but ambitious minority youths. Started in response to 
minority clamor at City University of New York in 1969-70, the prac- 
tice has since expanded widely. The rationale for this experiment 
was that since parents' social class, more than grades, historically 
determined selection into higher education, open admission despite 
low grades or lack of high school graduation would give minorities an 
extra chance to compete more favorably. Many dropouts have made 
the experiment costly, but concerned institutions seem willing to 
pay the price, especially for those who persist and succeed. Doubters, 
however, increasingly question the belief that schooling really af- 
fects achievement and that blacks can really approach whites in in- 
telligence despite extra advantages. 

Coleman Report. Opposition to the forced pace of educational op- 
portunity came as a delayed reaction to Johns Hopkins University 
Sociology Professor James Coleman's report on "Equality of Educa- 
tional Opportunity," 1966. Carrying out a requirement of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 to assess the results of school integration, one 
of Coleman's main findings was that despite integration, the white 
and black achievement gap remained and widened through the elemen- 
tary years. An implication of this much debated report was that 
children's achievement depends more on family background and social 
class than on differences inschools. Some read into this implication 
the thought that the public schools and the process of education it- 
self were not the social equalizers Americans imagined them to be. 

Jencks Report. Using Coleman's data, Harvard University Profes- 
sor Christopher Jencks and his associates in their report, "Inequal- 
ity," 1972, seized on the implication that human differences--that 
is, inequalities -- exist and persist generationally despite education 
and that school integration and compensatory education programs do 
not greatly affect these differences, The argument advanced, which 
disputes accepted belief, is that economic success depends as much 
on luck and job competence as it does on schooling. The suggestion 
is that more education does not necessarily produce higher income. 

Race and Intelligence. Next came the controversy on the relation- 
ship between race and intelligence. Many disadvantaged people and 
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their advocates challenge the validity of I.Q. tests and the concept 
that I.Q. identifies society's limited pool of talent. Many who be- 
lieve that I.Q. is a valid measure of intelligence also believe that it 
can be raised by an enriched environment; that is, by compensatory 
education programs. But psychologists Arthur Jensen (University of 
California, Berkeley), Richard Herrnstein (Harvard University), and 
others have stirred bitter controversy by citing evidence that 80% of 
one's I.Q. is inherited, that only 20% is influenced by environmental 
factors, that low I.Q. parents who fail produce low I.Q. children 
who continue to fail, and that compensatory education and welfare 
are wasteful because inherited I.Q. is fairly constant. 

Free School Alternatives. The current attack on public education 
is startling because it comes from liberal extremists who would re- 
place public education and compulsory school attendance with alterna- 
tive forms--freer forms--of education. The terms "free schools" 
and "open education" indicate that the intent (in the parlance of ad- 
vocates) is to free youths to rethink who they are and to examine 
critically and change radically their presently restrictive society. 
Such advocates decry public education and compulsory attendance as 
establishment institutions organized to perpetuate class and caste. 
Thus, they say, free schools humanize, public schools dehumanize. 

This charge is amanifestation of the counter culture that has been 
hammering at the so-called established U.S. political power struc- 
ture. Aided by young white college sympathizers, black freedom 
schools and store-front schools emerged in the late 1960s to teach 
black pride, black power, techniques for revolution and for survival 
in "whitey's" world. These were the models for the current school 
alternatives. The affluent innovators, staffers, and supporters of 
the free schools and open education came from among concerned young 
Americans who, coalesced by their concern for minority rights, em- 
braced the counter culture and whose normal generational angers at 
their "fathers" in political power were aggravated by the Vietnam 
War. The informality and sprightly teaching in British infant schools 
of the 1960s were but a reinforcing model for the trend. Important 
in advancing the movement were compassionate neohumanists and 
reformers who found their major outlet for social protest in attack- 
ing traditional schools: A. S. Neill, Paul Goodman, John Holt, Charles 
Silberman, and many others. 

Rousseauean Deschoolers. Ivan Illich, "Deschooling Society, 1970, 
perhaps typifies modern Rousseau-like reformers who would substi- 
tute for public education and compulsory attendance the freedom to 
find and use any wanted and useful learnings. While [lich does not 
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make his views crystal clear, he distinguishes between "schooling, " 
defined as indoctrination in vocational roles to perpetuate a stale 
technocracy, and "education," defined as pupils' freedom to learn 
what they want to learn for happier living. In Illich's idyllis "educa- 
tion" plan, to learn Cantonese one goes to a willing Chinese neighbor; 
to learn to play an instrument one rents it along with taped lessons; 
to discuss Freud or Aquinas one finds a coffee shop where gurus dis- 
cuss Freud or Aquinas; and so on, freely using the resources of a 
city and paying for them from tax money hitherto spent on public 
schools. For Illich, as for Rousseau, "education" occurs outside of 
"school." Schooling indoctrinates but education is a search for truth 
or many truths. For [llich, as for Rousseau, the search is not for 
organized knowledge but for experience, for identity, for lost inno- 
cence. I[lich, like Rousseau, overstates and deliberately shocks in 
order to make a point. 

The radical revisionists must be viewed in perspective. The fact 
is that in our complex world there is no real substitute for organized 
learning outside of formally constituted schools, even though experi- 
ence offers substantial benefits. We need experimental free schools, 
open education, and programs like John Bremer's Parkway plan (using 
Philadelphia as a practical learning resource center to train high 
school dropouts) as "correctives"to those public schools that cannot 
hold dropouts. We need a few radical Iliches to prod complacent 
public schools out of their torpor. 

Prospects for 1976. For economic and other reasons, the pendu- 
lum has swung away from minority radical attacks. Since present 
economic indicators are for retrenchment and scarcity, free schools 
and open education are likely to decline. Compassionate neohumanists 
may not find a large audience or a favorable press. The more con- 
servative regard as unfair their charge that public schools are so 
deadening as to kill the motivation of pupils to learn, particularly 
the hard-to-reach disadvantaged (Jonathan Kozol, "Death at an Early 
Age, 1967). No alternative arrangements or agencies seem adequate 
to do what the public schools now do, 

In a country which has valued and expanded educational opportunity 
for a very long time, public education and compulsory attendance 
seem likely to persist. While dropout periods will continue to occur 
during late high school and college years, in this time of financial 
stringency fewer students will risk--nor parents permit --educational 
unpreparedness, A tight job market produces worry about and school 
preparation for job security. Until recently, affluence has delayed 
youth's coming of age in America, with all the chafing that long ex- 
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pectant waiting can cause. If affluent times are indeed past, one 
can conjecture that youth will be reinvigorated, as in earlier times, 
by adult concerns and pressures. 

Despite the controversy over I.Q. and race ahd despite doubts over 
compensatory education and open admission to universities, the-.ex- 
pansion of educational opportunity would seem likely to continue as a 
basic direction of American education. What is being tested is the 
nation's ability to educate diverse cultures so as to improve the 
quality of life for all. Another reason for this continuation is that 
employment has moved in this century away from agriculture to 
manufacturing to services, with 60% of U.S. labor in 1970 employed 
in service industries and 70% estimated by 1980. Service employment, 
even more than manufacturing, requires an expanded intelligentsia 
whose basic knowledge must come from schooling and particularly 
from higher education. Some believe that absorbing proportionately 
more high school graduates into higher education will make up for the 
limitations of zero population growth. Despite the cry against push- 
ing off onto universities such burdensome responsibilities as urban 
and environmental problems, economic and manpower needs, and re- 
search required by the military, by space, and by medicine--these 
concerns would seem likely to continue to be university centered. In 
short, the expanding knowledge industry and the schools as its main 
supplier appear likely to remain primary in 1976 and the coming age. 


KIERKEGAARD AND SUBJECTIVE CONCERN 
George J. Stack 


In the various interpretations of Kierkegaard's thought extant 
there is a general tendency to overlook a central notion which plays 
an important role in his philosophical anthropology: that is, concern. 
The existential category of concern is introduced by Kierkegaard to 
describe the "moment" or stage inhuman existence when an individual 
abandons anegative ironic orientation towards the world and existence 
or moves beyond the aesthetic form of life in which immediate enjoy- 
ment is pursued. The dialectic of reflection of negative irony leads 
to an impasse in which an individual is faced with a multiplicity of 
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alternative theoretical possibilities, but is unable to commit him- 
self to anything. On the other hand, a purely aesthetic mode of 
being leads to an incapacity for the very spontaneous enjoyment the 
aesthete seeks. 

If irony could be mastered, if it could be turned back upon the 
individual himself, it could serve as ascapel which could scrape away 
the inconsequential aspects of the self. An irony turned upon the 
self could serve to uncover a "new principle" as possibility. In this 
sense, a mastered irony is not only a condition for genuine poetic 
creation,! but is also a basis for a turning toward the ethical possi- 
bility. The subjective "movement" away from an ironic or an aes- 
thetic form of life is a "pathos-filled" transition which marks the 
beginning cf a new "qualitative dialectic."2 The internal "living 
through" an ironic or aesthetic way of life leads to an undermining 
of these life-orientations. What is required for a choice of a life- 
project is a commitment to a new existential possibility. How does 
such a desire for a serious commitment in life come about? Kierke- 
gaard answers that what is needed is the emergence of interest or 
concern. 


The Individual and Mediation 

Kierkegaard was not only concerned with attacking Hegel's notion 
of an immanent necessity in human history, but was also concerned 
with undermining the prominence given to the principle of the identity 
of thought and being in his thought. Against Hegel's view that a 
mediation of oppositions is possible, Kierkegaard insisted that no 
mediation of absolute oppositions is possible.3 In regard to a signifi- 
cant choice, there is no facile mediation between the "either/or" 
encountered. There is no synthesis which can resolve the responsible 
choices of individuals. The concrete existence of the person is char- 
acterized by a dialectical tension. 

Although Hegel tried to create a "dynamic logic" of contradiction, 
it proved, in Kierkegaard's view, to be inadequate for an understand- 
ing of personal development. For, the ostensible "movements" of 
logic are illusory and the syntheses effected by it are questionable. 
Aside from questioning the relationship between logic and actuality 
in Hegel's thought, Kierkegaard recognized that Hegel derived the 
individual from the universal. That is, he emphasized the priority 
of "the class of man" ("Being-man") in relation to individuality. 4 
Against such an essentialist notion, Kierkegaard held that existence 
primarily "corresponds to the individual . . . the individual lies out- 
side of and is not absorbed in the concept."5 Although an existing 
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individual attempts to relate thought to existence, there is no facile 
mediation of the opposing tendencies in the self. The asymptotic 
relation between the ideal self and the actual self is not reconciled 
by thought, but is lived in the paradoxical tension of existence. 


Existential Concern 

In substituting a dialectic of life for a Hegelian rational dialectic 
of spirit which was conceived of as necessary, Kierkegaard did not 
deny the role of reflection in existence. Aside from impersonal 
consciousness (or impersonal acts of consciousness), Kierkegaard 
argued that consciousness is also manifested in the form of subjec- 
tive I-consciousness. The intensification of self-consciousness ‘is 
brought about by the emergence of concern. In THE CONCEPT OF 
DREAD, it is said that abstract metaphysics (i.e., an impersonal 
use of consciousness) founders on the "interest of subjectivity [which | 
emerges in real life."6 The existential category of concern has 
reference tothe attempt torelate aquest for knowledge to the sub- 
jective actuality of the self. 

All knowledge requires reflection and all reflection is an intentional 
act of consciousness, is directed towards something. But conscious- 
ness is not a consciousness-in-general; rather, it is an awareness of 
opposition, of duality, an intentional act of relating diverse relata. 
Consciousness isneither immediacy nor ideality (conceptualization or 
language). It is that which relates the realm of thought to the im- 
mediacy of experience. Even when we translate our immediate experi- 
ence into language, Kierkegaard maintains, there is anecessary oppo- 
sition present. That is, the opposition between what is actually 
experienced and the linguistic description of what is experienced, 
When immediate experience is expressed in language it is transferred 
to the plane of "ideality." Speech (or inscribed language) is a form 
of ideality and is clearly not actuality or immediately experienced 
phenomena. Such a general scepticism about the relationship between 
language and the extra-linguistic world of experience is not peculiar 
to Kierkegaard's thought. It is a notion similar to Schlick's view 
that judgments and the phenomena about which judgments are made 
are "completely different, ' that concepts used in judgment are not 
of the same nature as the real objects to which they refer. 8 

The essence of consciousness, for Kierkegaard, is the awareness 
of opposition, conflict, or antinomy. Consciousness emerges, as it 
were, out of the conflict between the ideal (hypothetical, universal) 
and the concrete (actual). Objective reflection is a disinterested 
activity, a reflective activity involved with abstract notions. Sub- 
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jective consciousness, however, is a relating process which entails 
interest or concern.? Through the process of relating concepts to 
concrete experience a conflicting relationship is revealed. It is the 
subjective consciousness of the individual which is the."locus" of a 
relating process and is the "energizing force" sustaining it. 

Kierkegaard refers to the emergence of subjective consciousness 
interms of the various senses of "interesse." "Interesse" may mean 
(a) to be present, (b) to be between, or (c) to be a matter of concern. 
Knowledge is disinterested when it deals with abstract relations of 
ideas, when the knower has no personal concern with what is sought 
in such a form of knowing. Knowledge is a matter of subjective, — 
personal concern when it is I-consciousness which is "in-between" 
ideality and actuality, when what one is seeking to know has direct 
bearing upon one's life and imparts continuity to one's existence. 

It is stressed that "interested knowing" came into being with the 
emergence of subjectivity and its value (i.e., in the subjectivity of 
Socratic ethics and in the Christian emphasis upon the value of the 
individual), with an emphasis upon inwardness. Subjective concern is 
itself a sign of inwardness. Concernful knowledge involves a con- 
frontation with existential possibilities which are qualitatively dif- 
ferent from theoretical or imaginative possibilities. Kierkegaard 
acknowledges that the ancient skeptics realized that the conscious- 
ness of opposition between two standpoints was a matter of interest. 
The skeptics also saw that doubt itself is due tointerest or concern. 
For this reason, they sought to negate doubt by transforming inter- 
est into "apatheia. '10 

Inconcernful knowledge, the individual is presented with oppositions 
which cannot be entirely resolved in finite existence. This concern 
for something relevant to one's existence intensifies the subjective 
actuality of the self. To exist authentically means (in one sense) to 
have a serious interest in the direction and purpose of one's life, to 
be concerned for oneself in the sense of taking responsibility for 
what one is "becoming." One is not existing in the strict sense if 
one remains part of an anonymous crowd which expresses a vague, 
conventional pseudo-concern or if one renounces self-reflection en- 
tirely. Significant ethical or religious commitments are paradigms 
of choices made on the basis of concern. Encountering the either/or 
"absolute choice" (e.g., a choice to seek self-knowledge and embrace 
a commitment which gives continuity to one's life or to avoid self- 
knowledge, commitment or the search for continuity in life), the 
individual experiences a heightened sense of self-consciousness, of 
individuation. The doubt generated in the reflection which relates 
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the ideal to the actual cannot be resolved by further inquiry. There 
is only one way in which reflective doubt can be overcome: that is, 
by choice or decisiveness. Since, for Kierkegaard, "there is no action 
without interest or concern," the emergence of subjective concern 
is the condition for the possibility of being decisive in regard to 
one's life. Concern opens the door to resoluteness. 

Concernful consciousness individuates insofar as it brings an indi- 
vidual face to face with existential possibilities which cannot be 
transformed into imaginative or theoretical possibilities. It is the 
personal concern about the possibility of realizing an ideal in one's 
existence which distinguishes subjective reflection from impersonal 
objective reflection. The so-called "concern" of abstract thought is 
"interesse" in the sense of presence to consciousness. Subjective 
reflection is a form of consciousness in which the individual is seri- 
ously and personally concerned with what is at issue. Kierkegaard 
suggests that the emergence of concern involves the retrieval of a 
possibility which has been implicitly present even though it ignored 
or put aside. It is argued that it is in the moment when ideality is 
brought into relationship toactuality that possibility truly appears.12 
Abstract thought is concerned with abstract, theoretical possibility; 
concernful thought involves relating possibility to subjective actu- 
ality in concern, 

The existential category of concern is a central characteristic of 
the dielectical phases of psycho-spiritual development. Subjective 
concern signifies the awareness of an ethical existence as possible. 
In the ironic or the aesthetic mode of being, concern is avoided at all 
costs. It is doubt, in a sense, which is "the beginning of the ethical, 
for as soon as [one is| to act, the interest lies with the [individual]" 
insofar as he assumes responsibility and therefore acquires signifi- 
cance.13 Scepticism in regard to a possibility for oneself cannot be 
overcome by further deliberation, but only by a decisiveness rooted 
in concern. Once one raises the possibility of becoming an authentic 
self (the ethical possibility), this possibility is not subject to doubt. 
If one seeks to flee from subjective concern, one cannot evade the 
emergent awareness of a possibility related to one's existence, Re- 
flective doubt concerning alife-project is itself necessary for reso- 
luteness insofar as all resoluteness in regard to a life-project is a 
risk, 14 

Man has an "intermediate" mode of being in the sense that his exis- 
tence is "in between" ("interesse") the ideality of thought and the 
immediate actuality of the world. The individual is neither a pure 
consciousness which dwells in an intelligible realm nor an immediate 
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actuality immured in the physical world. The existing individual is 
intermediate between ideality and actuality, is, in effect, that which 
intentionally relates these fundamental relata. In relating an ideal 
(e.g., resoluteness) to the actual, imperfect self, the subjectivity 
of the person is deepened. This is not a matter of momentary con- 
cern since a commitment to a life-project having significance for 
the quality of one's life requires repetition. The repeated pursuit 
of a spiritual goal is itself sustained by subjective concern. 

The basic "duality" of human existence is shown by the inability of 
man to live solely in the realm of thought or solely in empirical im- 
mediacy. Existence "is" in contradictory tension. The contradiction 
between an ideal and actuality is the beginning of existence insofar 
as "existence first begins with contradiction."15 This is what is 
described in JOHANNES CLIMACUS as the beginning of "the pain of 
becoming." It is a "painful" process in the sense that it is an awaken- 
ing of responsibility for one's life. The casual entertainment of 
theoretical possibilities or the diffusion of the self in imaginative 
possibility is nolonger possible once one becomes seriously concerned 
about one's own existence, about possibilities having direct relevance 
to one's spiritual life. In "interested existence" the individual has 
become passionately involved in the possibility of transforming his 
life, in giving it continuity, purpose and meaning. Concern is inti- 
mately associated with capacity or human possibility. As Kierkegaard 
expresses it in CONCLUDING UNSCIENTIFIC POSTSCRIPT, 


In the form of possibility [the ethical] becomes a requirement. 
Instead of presenting an account of the good in the form of 
actuality . . . the good should be presented in the form of 
possibility. This will bring home to the [individual]... 
whether he will resolve to exist in it, 16 


The motivational basis for the pursuit of the good is the cognitive- 
emotive state of subjective concern. Ina sense, the passion neces- 
sary for absolute choice (in EITHER/OR) is analogous to subjective 
concern. Ethical action requires resoluteness and resoluteness re- 
quires a serious concern with relating an ideal to one's subjective 
actuality. The subjective consciousness generated by relating ethical 
ideals to one's actual existence intensifies a concern which is itself 
an indication of ethical concern. 
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Irony and Concern 

In his description of the emergence of concern in life, Kierkegaard 
was interested in illustrating the spiritual "movement" from objec- 
tive thinking to the origin of an ethically relevant subjective reflec- 
tion. This process is clearly analogous to the subjective irony of 
Socrates (as depicted in the CONCEPT'OF IRONY). For, Socrates is 
pictured as engaged in an ironic negation of social, conventional ac- 
tuality for the sake of an ideality to which he pointed, but the exact 
nature of which remained obscure. Irony, like concern, comes about 
by means of juxtaposing oppositions. And irony, too, is said to bea 
sign of the beginning of a concern for "the ethical." Kierkegaard 
depicts Socrates as opposing his subjective inwardness to actuality 
by virtue of the negation of "the whole given actuality of a certain 
time and place."17 Socrates seems to have been interested in induc- 
ing subjective concern in others by showing them the contrast between 
the ideal (what they ought to be) and the actual (what they are) and 
suggesting that they ought to seek self-knowledge. Clearly, Socrates 
is shown as undermining objective reflection for the sake of subjec- 
tive reflection. 

Kierkegaard avers that irony emerges out of the "constant placing 
of the particularities of the finite [actuality] together with. . . the 
ethical requirement, thus permitting the contradiction to come into 
being. "18 This relating of the finite actuality to the ideal [ethical 
existence] is analogous to the act of consciousness which relates an 
ideal to actuality in regard to personal existence. Both mastered 
irony and concern are "existential determinations" which generate 
inwardness. The aim of both is "to do away with the disinterested- 
ness of the possible, "19 

The authentic person must exist in order to think ("sum ergo 
cogito"), must think the ideal in order to strive "to exist in it. "20 
The attempt to relate thought to action is characteristic of self- 
referential irony and subjective concern. As Kierkegaard describes 
the process, it involves the recognition that the thought of a possible 
action is not an action. However, "it is a possibility in which the 
interest of action and of reality already reflects itself."21 That is, 
disinterested reflection is at the point of being negated. It is sub- 
jective concern or passional interest which negates disinterested 
reflection. But mastered irony performs an analogous function. As 
Kierkegaard expresses it, 


when the individual is correctly oriented, and he is this inso- 
far as irony is mastered, only then does irony acquire its 
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proper significance and true validity . . . doubt is for phi- 
losophy what irony is for personal life . . . no authentic hu- 
man life is possible without irony. When irony has. . . been 
mastered it . . . limits, defines, and thereby yields truth, 
actuality and content; it chastens and. . . thereby imparts 
stability, character, and consistency. 22 


It would seem that irony provides the cognitive recognition of opposi- 
tions which, when applied to personal life, checks the tendency for 
irony to end in a universal negation. Concern is the emotional re- 
sponse to the intensified subjective consciousness of oppositions 
relevant to existence. 

For ethical existence, the most important pathos isan "interested 
pathos" which is expressed by means of the "active transformation 
of the entire mode of existence in conformity with the object of 
[one's] interest."23 Self-referential irony and concern call the indi- 
vidual back from forgetfulness of selfhood (in abstract reflection or 
aesthetic immediacy). Just as "irony is the incitement to subjec- 
tivity, "24 so, too, is concern a deepening of subjectivity. An irony 
turned back upon the self does not merely posit an ideal which tran- 
scends actuality, but relates this ideal to the self. Subjective con- 
cern and authentic irony are both related to "the possibility of a be- 
ginning" for the "subjective freedom" of the individual.25 Just as 
concern emerges out of the opposition between ideality and actuality, 
so, too, does authentic irony sustain "the opposition between essence 
and phenomena. "26 Despite the negativity of Socratic irony, it was 
not directed against every actuality insofar as it preserved the im- 
portance of the "actuality of subjectivity" to which "ideality" ought 
to be related, 27 

In Kierkegaard's description of the dialectic of life, self-critical 
irony and concernful consciousness serve as means by which existen- 
tial possibilities are revealed to the individual. Both states negate 
previous life-orientations--self-critical irony negates irony as "infi- 
nite negation" and concern negates impersonal, disinterested uses of 
reason which prohibit commitment. The relation between "essence" 
and "phenomenon" in ironic reflection is tantamount to the relation 
between ideality and actuality inconcernful reflection. In these dual 
juxtapositions the individual is disclosed as intermediate between 
opposing poles which can never be casually mediated. What is called 
for at this stage of life is choice, decision and action. 

Irony and concern are ethical determinations of the self in the 
sense that they generate "reflective subjectivity" and intensify indi- 
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viduation. In FEAR AND TREMBLING, the analogous relation be- 
tween self-critical irony and concern is alluded to insofar as "the 
interesting" is referred to as "the category of the turning-point, " 
as a""border category between aesthetics and ethics"--a characteri- 
zation which practically equates concern with irony. Irony--as a 
mastered moment--does not "idolize actuality" and does not deny 
the longing for the ideal. Rather, it preserves the goal of the ideal 
for man, as well as the validity of the subjective actuality of the 
self.29 The basic contrast in life is that between the subjective 
knowledge of our "oughtness-capability" and the knowledge we have 
of our "imperfect actuality." Self-critical irony and personal con- 
cern lead the individual out of the realm of inauthenticity (e.g., in- 
flated romantic irony, a hedonistic aesthetic life or the dialectic of 
disinterested reflection) by bringing possibility in relation to the 
self. The existential categories of irony and concern refer to cru- 
cial moments in the dialectic of life and describe the psycho-spiritual 
"moment" in which the person can choose to become a self, to have 
continuity, history, direction and purpose in his existence. 
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CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE AS PUBLIC EDUCATION 
THE CASE FOR DANIEL ELLSBERG 


Vincent Crockenberg 
I 


Americans have never been quite sure how to respond to people like 
Henry David Thoreau, Martin Luther King, Jr., Benjamin Spock, and 
the countless war protestors in recent years who have expressed 
their disagreement with public policy through acts of civil disobedi- 
ence. The principle of majority rule and the availability of alterna- 
tive, legally sanctioned procedures for gaining redress of grievances 
are often held to preclude the possibility that acts of civil disobedi- 
ence can be justified in a democracy. Yet there are those who argue 
that a democracy must also guarantee the rights of individual con- 
science, even if conscience should sometimes dictate that a law be 
publicly defied. We are not sure, then, whether we should honor civil 
disobeyers as moral heroes, or throw them in jail and treat them no 
differently from common criminals. 

Professor Crockenberg is on the staff of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Davis. He has written in the field of educational foundations. 
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This question has arisen most recently with regard to Daniel Ells- 
berg's self-declared act of civil disobedience in making public the 
Pentagon's top secret study of American involvement in the Vietnam 
war. On May 24, 1973, at a State Department reception for returned 
prisoners of war, President Richard M. Nixonleft no doubt about his 
feelings toward Ellsberg: "And let me say, I think it is time in this 
country to quit making heroes out of those who steal secrets and 
publish them in the newspapers." The purpose of this paper is to 
argue the other side: that Ellsberg's act of civil disobedience, if it 
had eventually gone to a jury, ought to have been legally exonerated, 
on the grounds that it was an act of public education, and accord- 
ingly, a fitting discharge of his moral obligations as a democratic 
citizen. 


II 


There is no generally accepted definition of civil disobedience. 
Perhaps the best definition in the available literature--best in the 
sense that it emphasizes those features of civil disobedience on which 
there seem to be at least some agreement--is Christian Bay's. He 
defines civil disobedience as 


any act or process of public defiance of a law or policy en- 
forced by established governmental authorities, insofar as 
that action is premeditated, understood by the actor(s) to be 
illegal or of contested legality, carried out and persisted in 
for limited public ends and by means of carefully chosen and 
limited means. ! 


Ellsberg's conduct in making the Pentagon papers public satisfies 
all the elements of this definition; it also stands firmly within the 
tradition of civil disobedience that emphasizes nonviolence and the 
willing acceptance of the legal penalty. Ina series of press confer- 
ences and public statements following his arrest on June 25, 1971, 
Ellsberg acknowledged his actions, accepted full responsibility for 
them, and expressed a willingness to test his case in court. He also 
sought to make clear to the public the limited nature of his actions 
and, inparticular, the moral objection he was raising against govern- 
mental secrecy: 


I released these studies because concealment of this infor- 
mation for twenty-five years has now led to the death of 
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50,000 Americans, several hundred thousand Vietnamese in 
the last few years, and a couple of million in over twenty 
years. Judgment at this point of whether the American public 
is to be trusted to make these decisions versus the executive 
branch can now be judged by you, by citizens, and by the courts 
and Congress in the light of where secrecy has led us the last 
twenty-five years. 2 


Although he later found out there was no Congressional statute 
that declared it illegal to copy classified documents and release them 
to the public, Ellsberg assumed at the time, as did probably most of 
the American public, that he was acting illegally and. would be subject 
to criminal prosecution.3 The government, lacking any other basis 
in the law but determined to protect what it felt were its preroga- 
tives inclassifying certain materials, proceeded against Ellsberg and 
Anthony Russo, who helped him copy the documents, on charges of 
espionage, alleging that the public disclosure of the Pentagon papers 
endangered the national security interests of the United States. In 
addition, Ellsberg and Russo were charged with the theft of govern- 
ment property and conspiring to defraud the United States of "its 
lawful governmental function of controlling the dissemination of 
classified government studies, reports, memoranda, and communi- 
cations." 

A constitutional issue of considerable importance was raised by the 
government's proceeding against Ellsberg and Russo in this fashion; 
and that is whether the government's interest in classifying certain 
documents overrides the interests of the public in gaining access to 
the information in those documents. The issue is of particular im- 
portance when that information pertains to our involvement in a 
dubious and highly controversial war. This issue, however, was never 
resolved in the Ellsberg-Russo trial. For the trial never got to the 
jury. 

On May 11, 1973, the judge in the Pentagon papers trial, Matt 
Byrne, dismissed all charges against Ellsberg and Russo on the grounds 
that the government's criminal mishandling of the case precluded 
"the fair and dispassionate consideration of issues by the jury. "4 
Byrne's ruling was based on the disclosure of unauthorized wiretaps 
of Ellsberg during the time the documents were being copied in 1969 
and 1970, the break-in at the office of Ellsberg's psychiatrist carried 
out by a special unit operating out of and responsible to the White 
House, and the further disclosures that the F.B.I. and the C.I.A. 
were also implicated in the work of the break-in unit. 
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Byrne's dismissal of the charges against Ellsberg and Russo neither 
vindicated the defendants nor resolved the constitutional issue. Only 
the jury could have done either of these. (An Associated Press poll 
of the jurors did disclose, however, that a majority favored or were 
leaning toward acquittal on all counts.) We can, however, build a 
case for what the jury ought to have done had it received the case. 


III 


Perhaps the best place to begin is with the concept of democracy 
itself, For if we understand the point and purpose of democracy, we 
shall then be better able to see in what way Ellsberg's actions were 
not only consistent with but actively furthered the purposes and goals 
of democratic political society. 

According to classical democratic theory, the goal of political 
society was to establish the kinds of political institutions that would 
foster the moral and intellectual development of its citizens. Free 
speech, free press, free assembly, and more generally the direct 
and unhampered participation by citizens in the give and take of pub- 
lic affairs were to serve these outcomes. Democratic government, 
then, was conceived to be the best form of government not because 
it was thought to be the most efficient and skillful government, 
which it is not, but because it induced the average citizen to broaden 
his intellectual and moral perspectives by guaranteeing him some 
measure of effective participation in and control over the social and 
political events that affected his life. 

Classical theorists of democracy had a second point to make as 
well. For not only was human moral and intellectual development 
held to be the end for which democratic freedoms existed, it was 
also held, in turn, to be the means by which these freedoms were 
secured. In effect, then, a social and political order was held to be 
a democracy and could survive as a democracy only if educational 
opportunity and quality were self-consciously built into the fabric of 
its social and political arrangements. 

This tradition of thought, the tradition of political society as 
educative, is perhaps best exemplified in the works of John Stuart 
Mill and Thomas Jefferson. Mill, for example, argued that 


the most important point of excellence which any form of 
government can possess is to promote the virtue and intelli- 
gence of the people themselves. The first question in respect 
to any political institutions is how far they tend to foster in 
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the members of the community the various desirable quali- 
ties, . . . moral, intellectual, and active.5 


In this regard, Mill cited approvingly "the public education which 
every citizen of Athens obtained from her democratic institutions, " 
particularly "the moral part of the instruction afforded by the par- 
ticipation of the private citizen, if even rarely, in public functions.'® 

For Jefferson, too, the preeminent commitment of democracy to 
education runs throughout his writings: 


I know of no safe depository of the ultimate powers of the 
society but the people themselves; and if we think them not 
enlightened enough to exercise their control with a wholesome 
discretion, the remedy is not to take it from them, but to 
inform their discretion with education. 7 


The education of the public took two distinct but equally important 
forms for Jefferson: the extension of public schooling; and prolonged, 
free, and extensive public discussion and debate over public policy, 
where the full play of evidence and reason, protected by constitu- 
tional guarantees of speech, press, and assembly, could be brought 
to bear on issues of public concern. He vigorously defended freedom 
of the press, inparticular, for its role in contributing tothe growth 
of public intelligence. For Jefferson, the press was "the best instru- 
ment for enlightening the mind of man and improving him as a ra- 
tional, moral, and social being. "8 

Yet this conception of democratic society as the educative society, 
"par excellance," as the society secured in moral and intellectual 
enlightenment, is being undermined in its two most significant as- 
pects: on the one hand by the public schools themselves; on the other 
by the recent events of political life. 

Public schooling in this country, as critics recent and past have 
repeatedly pointed out, has systematically avoided dealing fully and 
completely with controversial social and political issues of any kind. 
The politics of schools and the political vulnerability of schoolmen 
are such that the avoidance of what John Dewey liked to call a "spirit 
of criticism" has attained the status of a well-entrenched school 
habit. 

More important for our purposes here, however, are the implica- 
tions of recent political events. Throughout the Vietnam war, for 
instance, and at an accelerated pace since Richard Nixon took office, 
the alleged interests of "national security" have increasingly been 
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invoked by the government to justify withholding information from 
the public. In 1971, the Justice Department temporarily succeeded, 
for the first time in history, in a prior restraint action against 
THE NEW YORK TIMES, THE WASHINGTON POST, and other news- 
papers, enjoining them on the grounds of national security from pub- 
lishing articles based on the Pentagon papers. For "endangering 
national security," Ellsberg and Russo were indicted under the Es- 
pionage Act as alleged traitors to their country. And in a related 
affair, again in the name of national security, Mr. Nixon curtailed 
the White House investigation of the Watergate scandal. 

The so-called interests of "law and order" are also steadily en- 
croaching on the right of the people to gather whatever information 
they need in order to inform their judgments and actions. Classical 
thought had established a strong presumption against any interfer- 
ence with this right. The recent decision of the Supreme Court in 
"Branzburg v. Hayes,"? however, goes some distance toward limiting 
that presumption in important respects. In "Branzburg, " the Court 
declared ineffect that the interests of law and order take precedence 
over the interests of free news reporting. By a five to four majority, 
the Court held that reporters' notes and tapes could be subpoenaed 
by grand juries and other governmental bodies, and that reporters 
themselves could be subpoenaed to testify in close detail about their 
news stories and news sources. Various members of the press have: 
contended that this decision has had and will continue to have a 
"chilling effect" on the gathering and publishing of newsworthy items, 
that reporters will become more circumspect and cautious, particu- 
larly in their criminal investigative reporting, to avoid being impli- 
cated in possible criminal proceedings against their news sources. 
While there may be some disagreement on the factual question of 
whether the decision does or will hinder the gathering of certain 
kinds of news, the practical consequence of the decision is that in 
the absence of evidence that it does or will impede, the interests of 
law and order, not the interests of an unfettered press, are now 
paramount. 

Increasingly, too, the American public has been asked to trust to 
the wisdom and benevolence of public officials in foreign and domes- 
tic policy decisions, many of whom, particularly on the White House 
staff, are entirely insulated and protected from questioning by 
either Congress or the press. And as the interests of law and order 
and of national security and as the myth of the wise and benevolent 
public official are more frequently and successfully invoked in the 
determination of public policy, a kind of political mindlessness sets 
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in upon the average citizen. This mindlessness is perhaps best illus- 
trated by the lone juror in the Ellsberg trial who was definitely in 
favor of conviction on at least some counts. She said Ellsberg had 
admitted copying the documents, "and it was obviously wrong or he 
would not have been brought to trial."10 The good citizen is here 
confused with the obedient citizen, who erects doing what he is told 
to do and obeying the law into exceptionless moral obligations. 
Thoreau described the result: 


A common and natural result of an undue respect for law is, 
that you may seea file of soldiers, colonel, captain, corporal, 
privates, powder-monkeys, and all, marching in admirable 
order over hill and dale to the wars, against their wills, ay, 
against their common sense and consciences, which makes it 
very steep marching, indeed, and produces a palpitation of 
the heart. ... Now, what are they? Men at all? or small, 
movable forts and magazines, at the service of some un- 
scrupulous man in power ?11 


It is amistake to think that one has a moral obligation to obey the 
law simply because it is alaw. For men sustain moral obligations 
only "to other men," not to institutions, legal or otherwise. The 
law, or any particular law, as such, has no "moral" claim on any 
citizen's conduct. It is only by appeal to distinctively "moral" con- 
siderations--the duty not to be unfair or unjust, the duty not to 
cause gratuitous pain, and so on--that any person has moral obliga- 
tions to others.12 It is always a legitimate moral question to ask 
whether one should obey any particular law. And the moral rightness 
or wrongness of either obedience or disobedience can be determined 
only by evaluating the consequences to other people of that specific 
act. This requires reason, judgment, and knowledge of the conse- 
quences of our acts. Therefore, the conditions that make morality 
possible must also and necessarily be the conditions that make human 
intelligence possible. These are precisely the conditions of education 
embodied in classical democratic theory. 

A fully democratic society, however, must go beyond simply main- 
taining the conditions for human development. These conditions are 
only necessary, not sufficient, for moral and intellectual growth. 
Democracy requires that we cultivate a heightened awareness of our 
obligations to others, a heightened recognition that the potential of 
each of us for growth and development can be achieved only if we 
engage and challenge each other, intellectually and morally, in all 
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the areas of our common concerns, that to do anything else would be 
morally blameworthy. There is a strong sense, then, in which demo- 
cratic citizens have a moral obligation to others that goes well be- 
yond simply maintaining the conditions for human development. They 
have a positive moral obligation to participate in social affairs to 
the extent that their participation contributes in a significant way 
to the moral and intellectual perspectives of other citizens. 

It is on these grounds that Daniel Ellsberg's actions are morally 
justified. The material in the Pentagon papers contributed to a 
wider-moral perception and a broader public understanding of the 
reasons (or lack of reasons) for our involvement in a war that from 
its beginning was a matter of considerable public controversy. By 
contributing in this way to a more informed discussion of public af- 
fairs, Ellsberg's acts were intentional acts of public education, 
squarely inaccord with the purposes and goals of democratic society, 
and a fitting discharge of his obligations as a democratic citizen. If 
Ellsberg's actions go beyond our ordinary conceptions of a citizen's 
moral duties, it is only because we have too narrowly understood 
what those duties are. 


IV 


If the Ellsberg- Russo trial had gone to the jury, the judge's charge 
to the jury would have been that it sit only in judgment of the facts 
and evidence presented in the case. The weight of the above argu- 
ment, however, is that the jury should sit not only in judgment of 
facts and evidence, but also in judgment of the law and of govern- 
mental policies and practices sanctioned by the law. The implication 
of the requirement that democratic social and political arrangements 
be intentionally educative is that the authority of the state must be 
held to derive from its ability to promote human growth and develop- 
ment; when the state fails in this duty, recourse to acts of civil 
disobedience that do serve this end must be recognized as justified. 
For if we are prepared to grant that democratic political and legal 
institutions are justified basically in terms of their educative func- 
tions and values, then an act of civil disobedience that is at the same 
time an act of public education is justified by the same set of values 
as the law itself. In the Ellsberg-Russo trial, the jury ought to have 
found the legally sanctioned policies of the government guilty of 
interfering with the education and enlightenment of the public. Ells- 
berg and Russo should, accordingly, have been legally exonerated. 
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There is historical precedent for juries acting in this manner. In 
feudal Europe, where the modern practice of judgment by peers origi- 
nated, such judgments served two important purposes. A lord had to 
depend upon his vassals to enforce the judgment of his court, and the 
institution of trial by peers committed the vassals to the enforce- 
ment of that judgment by requiring them to make it. The more im- 
portant function, however, at least for our purposes here, was that 
it served as acheck against arbitrary and unjust actions by the lord. 
The institution of trial by peers made it possible for the vassals, in 
court, to pass judgment on the laws of the realm and to remove their 
support from those felt to bearbitrary or unjust by the simply pro- 
cedure of not convicting under those laws. 13 

While contemporary legal theory hasnever explicitly recognized the 
right of juries to sit in judgment of the law, there are grounds for 
arguing that this is, in fact, one of the jury's proper functions. In 
amass, bureaucratized society, the ordinary citizen has little chance 
to affect the course of the law. This is a direct threat to demo- 
cratic government. The practice of the jury in resisting the enforce- 
ment of laws it regards as contrary tothe public interest is at least 
one way in which citizens can still share effective governing power 
with elected public officials. In addition, if the jury is indisposed 
to convict under a law, for whatever reasons, its actions are impor- 
tantly constrained by the requirement that the verdict for acquittal 
must be unanimous. Twelve randomly selected jurors must all agree 
that the law, in the particular instance before them, is unfair, overly 
severe, or, as in the Ellsberg case, harmful to the growth of public 
intelligence. Too, it must be remembered that the decision of the 
jurors is reached after an extensive process of argument, debate, 
and deliberation. It is an "informed" decision, grounded in evidence 
and reasons that could enlist their unanimous support. 14 

This is perhaps the primary justification for the oft-stated re- 
quirement that civil disobeyers must be prepared to accept the legal 
consequences of their actions. It is not so much that the law has to 
be given its due and made whole again after an intentionally illegal 
act. It is rather that the moral principle urged indefense of the act, 
if we are to have any confidence in it as a moral claim upon our con- 
duct, must stand some kind of public test. Reasons have the status 
of "moral" reasons only if they can be accepted as "common" grounds 
for action, grounds that enable people to live together in mutual 
trust and respect. The jury, in trying an act of civil disobedience, 
acts for the rest of the community indetermining whether the justi- 
fications advanced for the act can sustain this public test. If the 
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Ellsberg-Russo trial had gone to the jury, this should have been its 
function. And the jury could have acted within a well-established 
tradition in finding the defendants not guilty, "even" if some injury 
to national security could have been shown. To do so would have been 
to recognize the overriding educative dimensions of Ellsberg's actions 
and to give them the sanction and protection of law. 
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OUR CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL MALAISE 
Arthur J. Ter Keurst 


The pending economic and social crises of our republic are accom- 
panied by acertain malaise that can be identified as either the causal, 
the contemporaneous or the resultant conditions of the crises, Be- 
fore this illness can be eradicated, it may be well to examine its 
dynamics. The contribution of depth psychology in solving this prob- 
lem is rather concisely expressed by Stein:1 


If depth psychology can contribute anything to our under- 
standing of political process, it can serve to remind us that 
we combat our inner enemies in the outer world: we fight in 
this outer world an enemy that we have externalized and now 
seek to exorcise. We purge ourselves through opposition to 
our enemies. ... If the law has been subverted and per- 
verted, then this undermining has been encouraged. 

But if children are to be saved, and not merely preserved, 
then there must first exist "saved" adults. In their effort 
to break out. . . from beneath the oppressive contradictions 
of parents. . . who ambivalently transgressed their parent- 
hood, the young, trying to wrest some integrity from their 
conflict-ridden lives, frequently define themselves in utter 
opposition to what their parents stood for. 


Not only does this apparent conflict between what the person ac- 
tually wishes and what he expresses develop a degrading feeling in his 
regard for himself but that conflict also produces aneurotic feeling 
of helplessness and unworthiness. Although he will affirm his oppo- 
sition to a social and political condition, his feelings of inability are 
expressed by "What can a man do in asituation like this?" This rein- 
forces his feelings of a certain self-martyrdom, a contrived form 
of good citizenship, which prompts him to aver, "Look, what I have 
been through in caring for you." At best we see evil in others and 
try to condone for that personal evil by contriving many varieties of 
rationalizations. 

The social results of this malaise can assume many overlapping 
forms of skepticism about the status quo. In a Gallup Poll, reported 
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in the KANSAS CITY STAR, 2 only 26 per cent of the interviewed sub- 
jects expressed "a great deal" or "quite a lot" of confidence in big 
business. The labor unions received only a 30 per cent vote of confi- 
dence. Similar percentages were found with respect to the confidence 
in the news media or in the governing of our nation. 

Other forms of this malaise is the detachment of the person about 
the outcome of events. He no longer identifies himself with political 
institutions. When affairs deteriorate, he claims no responsibility. 
When they succeed, he credits the factor of chance for the success. 
In short, the characteristics of experimentalism have been replaced 
by the dubious process of expediency. A discription of that last- 
named process can be expressed by "If it works, it must be all right." 
The short time-parameters of expediency condemns that procedure 
for the consideration of the establishment of permanent values. 

The deplorable Watergate Affair is only a symptom of the deep- 
seated malady. The malaise largely developed when our society changed 
from the rural small-town economy to that of the metropolitan area. 
The former economy was generally characterized by the Puritan ethic 
of prudence and industry on the part of the individual. Some of its 
other characteristics were honesty in dealing with others, a concern 
or identification with the progress of others, a vision of what could 
be accomplished and adeep-seated belief that the acceptance of that 
ethic would almost automatically result ingood fortune. Conversely, 
an individual who became wealthy without the result of industry on 
his part was suspected of nefarious dealings. This conclusion of the 
possible automatic success was reinforced by the First Psalm that 
stated "Whatsoever he doeth shall prosper. " 

With the reduction or passing of the rural small-town economy and 
the growth of the metropolitan complexes, the individual worker no 
longer feels that he is important and has consequently lost his feel- 
ings of identification with his employment. The only raison d'etre 
for his employment is that there has not yet been devised a machine 
to replace him. Not only is this feeling dominant among assembly- 
line workers but is even found in managerial circles. For example, 
about the only independence the manager of achain food-store has is 
his choice of employees. Not only are the prices of the commodities 
set by the district-office but even how the various items are to be 
displayed on the shelves. The loss of identity between the worker 
and his employment almost inevitably results in a feeling of dis- 
illusionment with the promises of the Puritan ethic. The worker 
has to find other avenues with which he can identify himself, to make 
a name for himself. 
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The results of this detachment from the success of his employ- 
ment are many and varied. The negative results can range from ex- 
cessive absenteeism, carelessness and lack of industry toalcoholism, 
drug-addiction and various degrees of criminality. Nefarious activity 
is illustrated by shop-lifting. This activity is rationalized by the 
worker who feels that since the employing corporation is unconcerned 
about his welfare, he should not be overly concerned about the profits 
of the business. In addition, the dishonest employee knows that the 
loss incurred by shop-lifting will be covered by insurance. Inciden- 
tally, the loss of identification on the part of the employee isa 
factor in the conspicuous waste of our culture. The rationale under- 
lying that wasteful behavior is that the corporation is wealthy enough 
to afford that loss. 

On the other hand, the loss of identification by the employee with 
the success of his employer can frequently be reduced by the em- 
ployee's process of identifying himself with the success of athletic 
teams. Many a worker who cannot afford the entrance fee at the 
stadium can somewhat experience the thrill of the team's success by 
means of TV-viewing, although he is not greatly stimulated by the 
vocal expressions of the spectators. Also various types of hobby 
activities can also be valuable means to reduce the frustrating ef- 
fects of employment by developing the worker's identification with 
an interesting activity. 

Social malaise has in part been augmented by the questionable per- 
formances of the politician, whose credence is reportably as low as 
that of a used-car salesman. It is a moot question whether or not 
the politician resorts to his "bag of tricks" as a result of social- 
expectations or if he employs such clever strategies as a result of 
personal dishonesty. Among these well-known campaign-trail tricks 
are the use of ambiguous statements, making promises that cannot 
be fulfilled because of changes in circumstances, professing a per- 
sonal acquaintance with admired important personalities, assuming 
the role of a suffering-servant who will eventually be victorious, 
being grossly optimistic of success, appealing to the prejudices of 
the voters at least for the time being, speaking the language of the 
voters, being cheerful and approachable, flattering the abilities of 
individuals in the audience and asking for a favorable vote as a recom- 
pense for a past favor, even if the favor was insignificant. In the 
use of all these little devices, the use of theatrical means to hold 
the attention of the audience is not to be neglected. 

Likewise, the politician must play a role while in office, if he is 
to remain an elected official. The minimum requirement of the 
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office-holder is to develop a continuing series of newspaper reports 
about his commendable activities, corresponding with voters by ans- 
wering at lengthall letters fromhis constituents, distributing copies 
of speeches ascribed to him even if they were composed by well- 
trained speech-writers, traveling frequently to the home district to 
make speeches as occasion permits, attributing the passage of popular 
measures by his "invaluable" assistance and, negatively, claiming the 
defeat of unpopular measures by his "timely" opposition. The indis- 
pensable quality of apolitician is his habit of being a joiner, particu- 
larly a popular church or a number of acceptable lodges. 

As a means to identify the causes of the social malaise, it may be 
easy to paraphrase Stein's quotation by the use of the trite state- 
ment by the Galilean that we see evil in others because we are evil 
ourselves. In other words, the social malaise can be controlled by 
changing the individual's outlook on his problems. In spite of the 
emphasis of sociology, that aperson is almost solely the outcome of 
his society, the basis for the eradication of: the social malaise is 
primarily the reconstruction of the individual. This concept of the 
importance of the individual is the major premise of democracy. 

The contribution of "We the people . . ." was expressed in our 
Constitution. The implication of this instrument is that the people 
can formulate laws to govern themselves and will assume responsi- 
bilities for that self-government, exercised by the direct vote of 
the people or their chosen representatives. Several implications of 
this concept of democracy are evident. In spite of the emphasis on 
unanimity among totalitarian regimes, our democracy accepts and 
even welcomes differences in abilities and opinions as a fruitful 
source of new ideas and concepts. Progress would be stymied when 
diversity is minimized. Similarly, democracy with its concept of 
diversity develops a rapid growth of experimentalism. To be sure, 
all diversity doesnot inherently entail progress but the frustrations 
of failure can be a valuable experience. 

The emphasis of our democracy should be on the responsibilities 
and development of the individual, which includes the scholastic possi- 
bilities of such an individual. The ease and accessibility of educa- 
tional means have largely removed differences in socio-economic 
conditions of various persons in the pursuit of educational develop- 
ment, 

The attainment of educational equality of opportunity for various 
ethnic and socio-economic groups has placed an enormous task on our 
schools, not only in devising new curricula but also in the revision of 
teaching methodology. Amazing progress has been made in developing 
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superior educational facilities and in the up-grading of teacher- 
qualifications but we still have a long distance to travel before our 
teaching methods coincide in quality with the physical facilities of 
our modern schools. For example, Galloway and Mickelson? found 
that about 75% of the teachers' questions in the elementary schools 
examined the pupils' memory for specific details in the text-book 
without testing the adequacy of the generalizations and concepts that 
these details support and develop. The erroneous assumption was 
made by the teachers that if the pupils know the details of an event, 
the correct generalizations will be constructed and remembered. 
Obviously, students should be trained toconstruct and test their own 
generalizations as well as remembering the data basic to the general- 
izations. 

Finally, our educational institutions, including the family and the 
neighborhood environments, should develop on the part of the children 
a feeling of group loyalty to worthwhile institutions, a feeling of 
identity with such institutions and a feeling of satisfaction on the 
part of the individual in having contributed to worthwhile progress 
in both individuals and institutions. 
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N. P. Kuzin and M. I. Kondakov (eds.). LENIN STUDIED HERE. 
Moscow: Sovetskaya Rossiya, 1972. 77 Kopeeks. 


Fainna Glagoleva, trans. EDUCATION IN THE USSR. Moscow: 
Progress Publishers, 1972. $1.35. 


Said Shermukhamedov. DEVELOPMENT OF ADULT EDUCATION IN 
THE UZBEK SSR AND THE OTHER REPUBLICS OF CENTRAL ASIA 
AND KAZAKHSTAN. Tashkent, 1972. Free. 


J. J. Tomiak. THE SOVIET UNION. Hamden, Connecticut: Archon 
Books, 1972. $6.50. 


Although interest in Soviet education in the U.S.A. has waned dra- 
matically from its 1957-65 peak, foreign countries continue to study 
Soviet education because of its rapid development in support of an 
industrialized nation and socialism. These four books provide the 
English reading nations with a wealth of descriptive data. 

Tomiak's book is an Englishman's attempt to describe the Soviet 
system of education (already reviewed in EDUCATIONAL STUDIES, 
Vol. 4, No. 1, 1973, pp. 9-10, and COMPARATIVE EDUCATION RE- 
VIEW, Vol. 17, No. 3, 1973, pp. 415-416). Tomiak (University of 
London) presents a general descriptive survey of the structure and 
development of education in the U.S.S.R. The factual information 
would leave a reader unfamiliar with Soviet education bewildered and 
without a clear idea of what happens in the schools on a day-to-day 
basis, Russian names, dates, and Soviet laws are presented much 
too rapidly and in too great a profusion for the non-Russian reader. 
On page 10 the map of the U.S.S.R. is too small to be of any use to 
the reader, and one wonders what use the rate of exchange for Octo- 
ber, 1971 would be with the great variability in the exchange rate of 
the last three years. Although the book attempts to provide "essen- 
tial up-to-date information," it was published too soon to give any 
accurate indications of the results of educational changes initiated 
in the 1970-71 school year after years of study by the Academy of 
Pedagogical Science. 
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The other three books were acquired by the reviewer while in the 
Soviet Union during November- December, 1972. Only one of the 
three--Kuzin and Kondakov--is readily available inthe U.S.A. LENIN 
STUDIED HERE (Zdes Uchilsya V. I. Lenin) is a most useful and in- 
teresting booklet for those who would like to gain a "feeling" for 
Soviet schooling. Soviet citizens and tourists can buy this four lan- 
guage pictorial at many news stands throughout the U.S.S.R. Rus- 
sian, English, French, and German are used in the text and picture 
captions. Fifty-six color pictures plus fifteen black-and-white pic- 
tures (mainly historical) give one a sensory "feel" for Soviet school 
and students. Although School No. 1 in the name of V. I. Lenin has 
a special historical significance, many of its functions are typical of 
other schools throughout the Soviet Union. Unfortunately, the four 
pages of Russian text is summarized in one English page and two im- 
portant Soviet documents are not translated in the booklet. Every 
year pupils from the fifth grade on make this solemn promise (trans- 
lated by the reviewer): 


Solemn Promise 


"I, a pupil of the school where the Great Lenin studied, sol- 
emnly promise: Conscientious regard for labor and studies, 
active participation in social life, and excellent behavior to 
justify this lofty title; persistently to foster Lenin traits 
in myself; to fight for the honor of the native (dear) school 
always and in everything. " 
Graduates received the following letter (translated by the 
reviewer): 
To Our Young Friend, 
"You have received the Certificate of Secondary Education 
and entered upon the broad road of one's own life. 
Always and everywhere remember that you are an alumnus of 
our school, the school where the Great Lenin studied. 
Let the words of the Solemn Promise be the motto of your 
entire life!" 

Your teachers, 

City of Ulyanovsk 


Only the descriptive surveys by Nigel Grant (Glasgow) and Elizabeth 
Moos, National Council of American-Soviet Friendship, are in the 
same class with the translation of the Russian text edited by N. P. 
Kuzin and M. I. Kondakov. Seven Soviet educators--four male and 
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three female -- and others provide the reader with 144 pages of text 
providing an authoritative view of the Soviet school system. In addi- 
tion, 27 pages of black-and-white pictures detail the description. 
Mainly descriptive innature, the tenchapters cover all phases of the 
educational system with accurate, up-to-date, authoritative infor- 
mation, Although there are a few statements and interpretations 
which may raise the ire of some foreign educators, this feature is 
kept to aminimum. P. V. Zimin's chapter on "The Soviet School 
System" is especially useful because of its description of the new 
elementary (1-3) and secondary (4-10) curricula and teaching methods. 
Of all the books on Soviet education this reviewer has read, this one 
gives the best "feel" for classroom activities he has ever encoun- 
tered. Fainna Glagoleva's translation is very readable for an Ameri- 
can; however, it is impossible to digest all of the data. EDUCATION 
IN THE U.S.S.R. was a gift to me by Academician A. Zaporozhets 
right off the press in late 1972. It is now available in the U.S.A. 
and is a "best buy" for the price. 

The publication by Said Shermukhamedov, Minister of Education of 
Uzbekistan, was given to the reviewer at the permanent U.S.S.R. 
Exhibition of Economic Achievements in Moscow. This pamphlet is 
designed to demonstrate the growth of adult education in Central 
Asian republics under the Communist regime. It is probably written 
in English for the recently independent ethnic groups in Asia and 
Africa, having once been under either the French or British colonial 
system. The liquidation of illiteracy and the extention and improve- 
ment of various kinds of adult education opportunities are detailed. 
A chapter is devoted to the theoretical congruence between personal 
and social interests in a communist society. How and why each indi- 
vidual republic must be an inseparable part of the total Soviet state 
program is the major thesis of this work. Only the researcher who 
is studying national (ethnic) education in the U.S.S.R. would find 
this limited access publication of vital interest. 

LENIN STUDIED HERE and EDUCATION IN THE U.S.S.R. are in- 
dispensible publications for anyone interested in the functioning of 
education in the Soviet school system. 


John T. Zepper 
University of New Mexico 
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Professor X. THIS BEATS WORKING FOR A LIVING. The Dark 
Secrets of a College Professor. New Rochelle, New York: Arlington 
House, 1973. 160 pages. 


I don't believe it! I don't believe a book like this could sell well 
enough to repay its expense, so the wonder is that it ever was pub- 
lished. On the other hand, perhaps there are enough people, both 
professional educators and the general public, who are so alienated 
from higher education that the book will sell and get a notoriety. In 
that case it is important to review it and show its absurdity. 

"Professor X" sets out to write an expose, a sort of "Everything 
You Always Suspected About Professors, But Were Afraid To Ask 
For Fear It Would Be True" (p. 11). He bases it on his "dozen and a 
half years as spectator and participant in the great swindle we call 
college teaching" (p. 11). He has "made up none of the anecdotes...; 
everything contained herein I have seen or heard--or at least have 
from good secondary sources" (p. 11). Nevertheless, he thinks it is 
prudent to remain anonymous. 

The book is small but ambitious. "Professor X" covers the water- 
front of higher education: "academic duties," involving (among others) 
work load, textbook selection, classroom discipline, tests and grades, 
and committee work; "professional activities," among which are con- 
ventions, writing, and the book review; "Professional attitudes, " 
important ones being "the tendency to anarchy," elitism, pomposity, 
and fads, "the Educationists," and lady professors; "perpetuating the 
breed," or, recruiting graduate students, training professors, and 
understanding the profession; and "individual survival," including 
academic quarrels, office politics, town and gown relations, and 
faculty wives. Not all of these things are unworthy for talk. They 
might make a lively and informative discussion if treated straight- 
forwardly and without straining at satire and thus reaching absurdity. 
"Professor X" is an historian (there are clues throughout the book), 
so the way he "weasels" in his statements and evidence especially is 
objectionable. 

For example, "Professor X" says about workload: "The college 
teacher thus can be [weasel!] among the world's laziest people, draw- 
ing his salary under false pretenses while complaining about being 
overworked and underpaid, or he can be [weasel! ] among the world's 
hardest working individuals. Efficiency experts would not be wel- 
comed on most campuses, however, for the majority of professors 
would be too embarrassed at their findings" (p. 18). I don't believe 
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it. This says nothing helpful about college teachers. Many surveys 
have shown that teachers work far in excess of the 40 hours a week 
common in other occupations. And efficiency experts are suspect on 
campus probably because they tend to force work into predetermined 
molds and emphasize "alien" values (a good book on this topic has been 
written) and because the educational process--teaching, research, 
writing, committee work--at best is sporadic, halting, filled with 
false starts, and so on. 

About salaries, "Professor X"'says, ". . . Professors are amazingly 
well paid. . . . The good professor is underpaid at any salary, while 
the poor one is overpaid no matter what he receives [weasel!]. The 
problem is that they both--good and bad--are paid about the same" 
(p. 18). "I look around... and see, as at every other institution 
where I have worked, little visible difference between the salaries 
of twenty-five-year veterans who are unproductive and twenty-five- 
year veterans who have worked" (p. 19). I don't believe it. What 
budgetary decisions can be based on such observations? "Professor 
X" must have taught at unusual universities. I have a copy of my 
university's budget beside me; in every rank the salaries range from 
high to low by as much as three to one and in no case less than two 
to one, The all-rank total differs by six to one! 

Again using salaries, "Professor X" comments on democracy in 


faculty affairs: ". . . The head of a political science department 
told me about his one effort to allow democracy when the question 
of pay raises arose. He. . . announced how much money he had been 


given for the following year's pay raises and asked the department 
to vote on the issue. Naturally all voted for an equal amount to be 
given to each member of the department. Then. . . there was a sly 
procession of supplicants coming individually to his office to tell him 
why each felt he deserved more than the others" (p. 81). I don't be- 
lieve it. Of course I've seen the special pleading of some faculty for 
more pay than others. Individual bargaining of this kind has been the 
standard in higher education. But I don't believe any faculty would 
have voted "naturally" for equal pay raises. My experience is that 
even with inflation (or in adepression) faculty still fight individually 
for the few dollars to be given and are no more inclined to be coop- 
erative. And what a commentary it is that a chairman makes "one 
effort to allow democracy" his last! What is needed in higher edu- 
cation is a more intelligent (less simpleminded) effort to be demo- 
cratic. Instead, "one effort" is made and its failure is used asa 
reason to continue elitist and authoritarian practices. 
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This kind of thinking also goes on inside the classroom, I agree 
with "Professor X" that "learning is work" and that teachers and 
students have their obligations to work at teaching and learning (p. 
30). But he says also, "in any relationship between two people, one 
always is dominant . . . and the other subservient. The good pro- 
fessor will dominate his class, while the class will dominate the poor 
instructor. There is no question of equality in a teaching-learning 
situation." I don't believe it. Talk about dominance and subservience 
has no utility in the classroom. Surely there can be equality in the 
classroom. That everyone has a right to know, to be heard, to be 
judged by the same standards of evidence, and to be treated decently 
are examples. No doubt it is easier to avoid equality and continue to 
be authoritarian. But the separation of ends and means implied in 
such behavior should embarrass at least those who profess to be 
democratic in other things. 

"Professor X" takes a crack at public school teachers and teacher 
education: "Ican... attest... that the students most likely to 
cheat inany given situation are the public school teachers back taking 
courses in the summer. Their level of work almost invariably [wea- 
sel! ] is low, their attitude defensive, and their caliber wretched. By 
and large they are vastly over-paid baby sitters." I don't believe it. 
This has to be the liberal arts advocate flogging a horse he never 
adequately has demonstrated is ready for the glue factory. What 
evidence is there that teachers are the "most likely" to cheat? I have 
taught them for adozen years also, and I continually am surprised by 
how these stereotypes fit them no more than they do others. 

"Professor X"has other stereotypes--about females, for example. 
He tells about "the young female teacher" who first wants a career, 
then tires of it, begins to look for a husband, only to find the edu- 
cated men (doctors, lawyers, male teachers) already married, she 
returns to college not for an education but to hunt a husband, she 
cheats to get by, and all the while she dates frantically in search of 
a husband-- "She is indeed a pitiful type" (p. 42). Or about lady pro- 
fessors: ". . . Girls do not make good graduate students; the stress 
in graduate school is on individuality and is very competitive, where- 
as femininity in America has stressed non-competitiveness and lock- 
step behavior. Moreover, the woman who pressed through to the 
Ph.D. found herself with a very limited supply of potential husbands, 
often unable to secure a job within the best schools, and regarded 
with suspicion by the public (the 'why aren't you home having babies ?' 
syndrome)" (p. 111). I don't believe it. 
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If this is not enough, there are faculty wives: "Most of [them] 
approach the academic community scared stiff, fearful of some 
blunder of etiquette that will expose their humble origins. I have 
known one or two fortunate young women who actually rejected pro- 
posals from academicians because they so feared exposure of their 
origins by formidable old dames married to full professors" (p. 150). 
I don't believe it. This story especially sounds as if it is plagiarized 
from Albee's VIRGINIA WOOLF--from atime long past. The anguish 
is that anyone in higher education continues to spread the nonsense 
that the lives of women are dominated by an insatiable urge for hus- 
bands. No wonder "women's lib" is around. 

Then there are the popular depreciations of "academic freedom." 
"Professor X" says that more sins of irresponsibility have been 
hidden behind that slogan; it is the rallying cry of the academic an- 
archist (p. 82). ''Tenure' is the other facade of protection behind 
which the academic incompetent and the academic anarchist hide.... 
Short of playing around with the coeds, a professor cannot be fired 
no matter how wretched he is as a lecturer, how lazy he is, or how 
little he publishes. I have observed that almost invariably [weasel! ] 
the first people to raise the cry of academic freedom and of tenure 
are those that should be fired first" (p. 82). I don't believe it. 
Again there is the sexual connotation for emphasis and, in addition, 
the current political mythology about tenure. Anyone acquainted 
with the literature about tenure knows there is no evidence to sup- 
port these claims. 

Someone once said that the history of academic freedom suggests 
that administrative, not teacher, incompetence is the unsolved prob- 
lem of academic life. He was looking at reports of tenure denials, 
such as those made by the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors. But "Professor X" says, ". . . In every case with which I 
are familiar [weasel! ] where the American Association of University 
Professors (a trade union for liberal militant, and/or incompetent 
professors [!]) has investigated a university and has blacklisted it 
for violation of tenure or academic freedom, the university has been 
dead right in firing the individual under question" (p. 83). I don't 
believe it. To put the point another way, I don't believe anyone (let 
alone anhistorian!) who claims the right to talk about these matters 
could be so unfamiliar with the many reports that give substantial 
evidence that political, not professional, reasons are at the heart of 
many dismissals. Conversely, there are examples that where real 
causes are cited and cases are prepared adequately, proper dis- 
missals can be made. 
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Is any more evidence of the absurdities needed? My friends say it 
is not necessary to refute the obvious. I don't believe it. In reac- 
tion to other excesses, "Professor X's" ruminations about education 
and society are becoming the style. That is why he writes them. 
ds The only reason [no weasel there! ] for writing is the assump- 
tion that someone is going to read that which is penned; in short, the 
goal of writing is to communicate." I don't believe it. A powerful 
reason for writing is to clarify one's own thoughts (even if no one 
else reads it). "Professor X's" notions do not help there. He would 
like to set the style for accountability in educational thinking, as 
there is accountability in educational practice today. "Accountability 
is not popular among the Young Turks, but it is accomplishing re- 
sults." I don't believe it. Where is the evidence? Neither in this 
book nor inmuch of the new style in educational practice. Some good 
criticisms of accountability note that it threatens education in the 
same way as does the clamor for efficiency. 

Perhaps I should mute my criticisms lest “the reader side with 
"Professor X" out of sympathy? "Professor X" himself says,"... 


I tell budding scholars . . . never to review a book unless they can 
find something good to say about it. . . . The reason for this is one 
of survival. . ." (p. 73). I don't believe it. That is hypocritical 


advice from anyone who is so critical of others. One or two good 
points are made in this book; the observations about how to write is 
one, and the book would be humorous if it was believeable. But these 
are lost in a sea of absurdity. The reason is not hard to find. It 
occurs on the third page of writing and affects the rest of the book, 
"Professor X" says he "hoped to write satire but with the bite of 
truth." What he should have done, which is the real scheme of sa- 
tire, is to write the truth with a bite of humor. 

Satire is one thing, but absurdity is another. What can be said 
about this book? I don't believe it. 


Robert R. Sherman 
University of Florida 


Maxine Greene. TEACHER AS STRANGER: EDUCATIONAL PHILOSO- 
PHY FOR THE MODERN AGE. Belmont, California: Wadsworth 
Publishing Company, Inc., 1973. 308 pages. 


Maxine Greene's book, TEACHER AS STRANGER, is addressed to 
the teacher or teacher-to-be and challenges him (quoting Hannah 
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Arendt) to "take the risk of thinking about what he is doing when he 
teaches . . . to examine critically the principles underlying what he 
thinks and what he says."" The objective of the book, Greene writes, 
is "to stimulate the reader to heightened self- consciousness and 
greater clarity." She gives her own philosophical position and her 
personal background: she is a phenomenological existentialist with 
sympathy for aspects of pragmatism and aperson reared and educated 
in an urban environment, whose career has been in urban education. 
She is, further, a person who derives part of her world picture from 
such publications as THE NEW YORK TIMES, HARPER'S, COMMEN- 
TARY, THE NEW YORK REVIEW OF BOOKS, ENCOUNTER, and 
various academic journals. 

TEACHER AS STRANGER is divided into eleven chapters each draw- 
ing heavily on literature, art, and philosophical writings for illus- 
trations. In Chapter One, "Doing Philosophy and Building a World, " 
twoimportant ideas for the book's development are given: (1) reality 
does not exist for anyone as independently there but is encountered 
by means of the patterns of thinking, of feeling, of imaging, which 
mark particular languages and cultures; and (2) the term philosophy 
does not refer to a distinctive structure of knowledge which will 
allow a teacher finally to know what is best and most desirable in 
teaching situations or which will lead him to some sort of truth 
about education or the ways in which certain kinds of teaching equip 
the young to learn how to learn. Rather, she believes, philosophy 
may be regarded as a way of approaching or looking at the knowledge 
gained by man, a way of framing questions about what is believed or 
felt, away of becoming aware, a way of making sense of one's world, 
and a way of probing what might be. 

Both thoughts are important, for the idea of patterns, of para- 
digms, is used by Professor Greene as a basic structure throughout 
the book, and the definition of philosophy is crucial for an under- 
standing of the author's philosophical stance. 

In Chapter Two, "Choosing a Past," Professor Greene examines 
paradigms by which man has structured his world. The classical one 
of an ordered, unchanging universe, in which man is at home, haunts 
him today but not longer suffices. The scientific paradigm, she be- 
lieves, was invalidated by the events of the 1940's: the atomic bomb 
and the German solution to the Jewish problem. Further, it cannot 
hold for the existentialist, for the model is concerned with objecti- 
fication and excludes the intuitive awareness and self-encounters 
that passionate involvement demand. 
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The remaining chapters, with the exception of the concluding one, 
deal with the nature of man, with the problem of knowledge, with 
methods of ascertaining truth, and with the necessity for making 
value judgments. Professor Greene finds a third paradigm, that of 
a monolithic society in which individuals are totally controlled, in 
the writings of such men as Marcus Raskin, Charles Reich, and 
Bentram Gross. She rejects this paradigm, too, for she obviously 
believes that the teacher can promote self-awareness and move young 
people to learn how to learn and how to live in a confusing and pres- 
suring world. 

In these chapters dealing with how the teacher views man and thus, 
teaching, Professor Greene explores a contemporary human world 
infected by anomie, affected by a loss of traditional touchstones, 
and engulfed by rapid change. She uses the paradigms described and 
shows how a teacher structuring by each of them might find an edu- 
cational philosophy enabling him to make sense of the processes asso- 
ciated with teaching and learning. When a teacher examines ways 
men have ordered the world, Professor Greene writes, the teacher 
is doing philosophy, is taking the risk "of thinking about what he is 
doing when he teaches, what he means when he talks of enabling 
others to learn." 

In these chapters, too, the author's rich background of reading is 
used to marvelous advantage to expand the thoughts she presents and 
to engage the reader in dialogue. Her debt to John Dewey should be 
mentioned, as it is apparent in her extensive quotes from Dewey. 
She discusses his belief that it is necessary to educate for a world 
in flux and his belief that the learning process should be self-directed, 
dynamic, and social. "Dewey, '"' she writes, "treated philosophy as an 
activity, a way of thinking about what was known and valued rather 
than as a body of doctrines and truths." One has the feeling that 
Professor Greene believes that if Dewey were alive today, he would 
take a stance very close to hers--that he would not be so "healthy- 
minded." She notes Dewey's neglect of personality and inwardness in 
his writings and comments that Dewey himself admitted to the ab- 
sence of an adequate theory of personality in his work. Apparently 
Greene believes that had Dewey lived through the traumatic events 
of the recent past he would have been concerned with modern man's 
feelings of alienation and anxiety. 

The final chapter, "Teacher as Stranger, "' consists of a summing- 
up of Professor Greene's hope for her book--that it would "stimulate 
the reader to heightened self-consciousness and greater clarity." 
When one is so stimulated, one looks at the everyday world in a dif- 
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ferent way; one takes a stranger's vantage point and is aware of de- 
tails in his environment that once he took for granted. The teacher, 
writes Professor Greene, "is ahuman being trying to recapture some 
of his original perceptions, trying to identify himself, trying to 
see." For his students, he can only be present as a human being who 
is engaged in searching and choosing, who is willing to take the risk 
of fresh perspectives, and as a human being who cares. 

In TEACHER AS STRANGER, examples are given of the ways dif- 
ferent philosophical beliefs influence conceptions of how toteach, of 
what the educational process should be. Greene's viewpoint is clearly 
that of an existentialist, and her choice of illustrations throughout 
the book strengthen this viewpoint. The book is well-written and 
thought provoking and exciting. Each chapter contains an impressive 
bibliography, as well as a list of suggested further readings. It is 
difficult to make a judgment about the necessity for the reader to 
be acquainted with the authors mentioned and the illustrations given, 
but each familiar episode or example from fiction, film, philosophy, 
or social criticism cited afforded an added dimension to the discus- 
sion. One would, therefore, believe that Greene's book would offer 
greatest returns to a teacher in proportion to the teacher's prior 
reading of the writers discussed. One may be certain that TEACHER 
AS STRANGER is a book which will challenge any serious and profes- 
sional teacher to undertake the process of getting to know himself 
better, of launching himself on his own journey, of choosing to see 
through his own eyes, of becoming a doer of educational philosophy. 


Helen O. Nunn 
Memphis State University 


William H. Goetzmann, Editor. THE AMERICAN HEGELIANS, AN 
INTELLECTUAL EPISODE IN THE HISTORY OF WESTERN AMER- 
ICA. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1973. xi, 397 pages. 


On any pertinent criterion, this is a very impressive work, essen- 
tial to any serious student of its particular theme. It is a strange 
paradox that aland based on concepts of freedom from authoritarian 
power should find a welcome in its intellectual climate for the great 
19th century exponent of the absolute authority of the state. But 
history (and Hegel) manifests many paradoxes and illogical necessi- 
ties. Inher political thought, America followed Hobbes and Locke, 
with their British distinction between society and state. And yet, 
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to a far greater extent than is popularly realized, American history 
and thought owe much to German antecedents as well as to British 
forebears. The Romantic movement, biblical higher criticism, pro- 
fessional education, and the growth of science received their inspira- 
tion from Germany. 

This book, which consists of thirty-four long selections, with the 
editor's comments as a foreword in each case, shows the impact of 
Hegel on American thought ina variety of realms, particularly the 
attack on materialism, history and political theory, the question of 
pantheism, economics, education, and democracy, and aesthetics. 
The selections, some of which are quite lengthy, are drawn from 19 th 
century sources, several from the JOURNAL OF SPECULATIVE PHI- 
LOSOPHY, a periodical that brought German thought in translation 
to American attention. Many of them had literally been buried in 
"retirement libraries" or book depositories and for all practical pur- 
poses were inaccessible to present-day students, until located by 
Dickson Pratt. The work makes a contribution and fills a need from 
this angle alone, for the American Hegelians have been a largely for- 
gotten segment of the intellectual history of the nation. Despite 
this, their influence was very real and one that cannot legitimately 
be overlooked by students of cultural and intellectual history. 

The editor, who received the Pulitzer Prize in History in 1967 for 
his EXPLORATION AND EMPIRE, is Stiles Professor of American 
Studies and Director of the American Studies Program at the Uni- 
versity of Texas. This present work should add to his already envi- 
able reputation. From the New England Transcendentalists to the 
Concord School of Philosophers almost a century ago, with its peak 
in the St. Louis Movement, Hegelianism permeated almost every 
facet of the civilization of the New World. Hegel's ongoing dialectic 
and the unfolding process of the "concrete universal"had a pertinency 
to essentially every event in 19th century America. Historians who 
follow Turner's frontier theory forget the equally potent impulse 
towards progress endemic in early America. There was an urban 
dream that found fulfillment and fruition on the North American 
continent, in the land that Hegel saw as "The Land of the Future" 
where the next great civilization would emerge. 

The American belief in education, which has assumed some of the 
characteristics of a fervent religious faith, was strongly influenced 
by Hegelian ideas in their impact on the rising social sciences and 
psychology, on the kindergarten movement, the work of John Dewey, 
and the U.S. Commissioner of Education, William Torrey Harris. 
The impact of Hegelianism has become so much a part of the ideo- 
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logical ethos of the nation that its identity has become lost. Under 
the all-enveloping force of a climate of opinion it is very easy to 
lose sight of the factors that have gone to make up the current ethos. 
But their influence is still present, even though unrecognized. In an 
age of science where "objectivity" is prized, greater intellectual 
freedom could be realized by looking: at the historical sources and 
roots of present-day thought-patterns and traditions. And one of 
these sources was Hegelianism. 

To cite the editor's Introduction, "Hegelianism was a philosophy 
of unbounded optimism born out of a virtually infinite series of des- 
perate situations, and it thrived on clashes and confrontations--the 
fierce contradictions of teeming, ever-changing life. Indeed, the 
primary mode of Hegelian thinking was first to locate the contradic- 
tions inherent in any situation and then to set about to resolve them. 
This meant translating them into the dialectic of thesis and anti- 
thesis and then looking for a larger, more inclusive resolution of the 
contradiction in asynthesis of the two. Such a thought process came 
naturally to Americans, who, from the time of the formulation of 
the Constitution onward, had habitually resolved to compromise by 
combination--the incorporation of as many divergent views as possi- 
ble in a broad consenses--as the solution to most problems. By 
making a problem bigger, enlarging its scope or parameters, it could 
usually be resolved. This way of thinking was a kind of Manifest 
Destiny of the mind, aiming always towards the formulation of the 
greater community" (pp. 15-16). Examples of this insight could be 
given from many areas of American life. The whole represents the 
diffusion of ideas from one culture to and through another and the 
absorption and application of these ideas to new situations and prob- 
lems, 

Following its importation from Germany, it was in St. Louis that 
the Hegelian movement had its start in the New World, an appropri- 
ate locale as a newly-developing city on the edge of the frontier. 
The thought of its early exponents, Brockmeyer, Harris, Stallo, and 
Snider played a little-known role in the formation of the new Ameri- 
can mind, The account given in this book of their impact should serve 
to counteract the myth of western frontiersmen as the dominant 
influence in the contemporary ethos, 

The intellectual caliber of the selections is uniformly high, and 
they are evidence of a vigorous American philosophical movement at 
the time. The German-born Johann B, Stallo wrote the most insight- 
ful work on Hegel in this country in the first half of the 19th century, 
THE GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE, 
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seeking a definition of the real nature of scientific knowledge at a 
time of rapid scientific advance. Herbert Spencer's Mechanism evoked 
a reaction from William Torrey Harris, and the pioneer psychologist 
G. Stanley Hall was influenced by the Hegelians, as was John Dewey in 
his early years. The view of knowledge as an ongoing process runs all 
through Dewey's writings. Harris also reacted to Edward Bellamy's 
LOOKING BACKWARD from a Hegelian standpoint. Josiah Royce of 
Harvard was embroiled in a controversy over Hegel and agnosticism, 
and August Willich set forth the Marxist view of political economy, 
a stand that had its roots in one interpretation of Hegel. 

The Hegelian concept of education was set forth by Denton Snider, 
and another 19th century educator, Anna C. Brackett, played a little- 
known but significant role in women's emancipation through education, 
though it is doubtful if any of today's "women's lib" exponents have 
ever heard of her or her debt to Hegel. Similarly with Susan E. Blow 
who merged Hegelian ideology with the Froebel approach to education, 
Statements by Harris and Dewey of their respective pedagogical 
creeds, though written in the 1890s, could provide the basis for many 
an educational seminar today. 

The Book's Epilogue consists of five selections from Snider, Brock- 
meyer, Stallo, Dietzgen, and Dewey, treats of the decline of the 
St. Louis Hegelians, the errors of metaphysics, scientific socialism, 
and Dewey's debt to Hegel in his own intellectual life-story. 

No serious student of the history of American thought and culture 
can afford to ignore this book. 

John E. Owen 
Arizona State University 


Galia Golan. REFORM RULE IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA: THE DUBCEK 
ERA, 1968-1969. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1973. 
vii, 327 pages. $18.50. 


The invasion of Czechoslovakia by the Warsaw Pact countries in 
1968 has produced numerous studies (see: Michael Parrish, Ed., THE 
1968 CZECHOSLOVAK CRISIS: A BIBLIOGRAPHY, 1968-1970, Hoover 
War Library, Stanford, California, 1971). Thus, one can hardly ex- 
pect that any more publications can add anything to the presently 
available material. 

Yet, we must admit that Golan's contribution is one of the best 
surveys of the events and controversies of Dubcek's period as First 
Secretary of the Community Party of Czechoslovakia before and 
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after the Soviet invasion. (It is a sequel to THE CZECHOSLOVAK 
REFORM MOVEMENT, Cambridge, 1971.) It examines the nature and 
effects of reform rule innearly every area of society: the economy, 
the trade unions and social organizations, national and religious mi- 
norities, the cultural world, the Party, government, the legal and 
security systems, Slovakia, and the field of foreign policy. Golan, a 
lecturer in Political Science and Russian Studies at the Hebrew Uni- 
versity of Jerusalem, worked as an East European specialist in the 
U.S. before emigrating to Israel in 1966, also examines the reaction 
of Czechoslovakia's "allies," who tried to restrain and eventually 
terminate reform rule, in spite of its clearly socialist nature; the 
invasion itself; and the reasons behind the Soviet intervention in the 
experiment of democratic ("humane") socialism. 

The main value of this systematic and fully documented study lies 
in its wide range of contemporary press material, most of it printed 
in Czechoslovakia. At the same time, this approach has its weak- 
nesses since the authoress shows definite gaps in her acquaintance 
with several publications which have appeared in France, England and 
the United States; at the same time, her "Selected Books and Pam- 
phlets" (pp. 304-306) needs to have included publishers in view of the 
obvious difficulty of securing them out of Czechoslovakia. And how 
about the "memoirs" of the refugees from Czechoslovakia recording 
their experiences? 

Nevertheless, Golan's work does certainly contribute to a better 
understanding of Dubcek's short era. 


Joseph S. Roucek 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


Editor's Note: 
Dr. Carlton Bowyer, University of Alabama, Box 2056, encour- 
ages submission of book reviews. Contact Professor Bowyer 
for further information. 


Contributors to the Journal are encouraged to adhere to general 
style and format of articles published, as well as to carefully 
proofread for errors. 
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